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ABSTRACT 


DETERMINING  THE  OPTIMUM  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  OPERATION  LEVEL  OF  WAR 
by  MAJ  Carlton  L.  Hood,  USA,  180  pages. 

This  thesis  examines  the  U.S.  Army's  aviation  organizational  structure 
from  a  corps  perspective  to  determine  the  optimum  aviation  organization  and 
employment  level  tor  operational  war-fare.  Existing  doctrine,  organizations, 
and  employment  concepts  have  le-ft  a  void  in  the  procedures  by  which  U.S.  Army 
Aviation  intends  to  execute  'AirLand  Battle*  doctrine  at  the  operational  level. 
This  study  examines  three  alternatives  for  organization  and  employment  of  Army 
Aviation  on  the  mid-intensity  European  battlefield.  The  primary  focus  of  this 
study  is  on  determining  the  feasibility  of  further  developing  the  concept  of  an 
"AirMechanized*  Division  as  proposed  by  General  Doctor  Ferdinand  M.  von  Senger 
und  Etterlin,  Brigadier  (retired)  Richard  E.  Simpkin,  and  Colonel  Wally  Franz. 
The  methodology  through  which  this  study  was  undertaken  involves  a  series  of 
four  analyses!  an  historical  overview  of  U.S.  Army  Aviation  doctrinal  and 
organization!  development,  a  brief  examination  of  NATO  and  Soviet  aviation 
doctrine  and  organizational  concepts,  the  use  of  wargaming  analysis  to  describe 
the  available  options  to  current  aviation  force  structure,  and  the  performance 
of  a  cost-effectiveness  survey. 

Research  reveals  that  an  AirMechanized  Division  is  a  viable  operational 
combat  force  that  needs  to  be  incorporated  into  the  U.S.  Army's  total  force 
structure.  The  pritaary  advantages  of  fielding  such  a  force  are  evident  in  its 
strategic  mobility,  flexibility,  responsiveness,  and  maneuverabi 1 i ty .  The  U.S. 
Army  and  its  NATO  Alliance  armed  forces  must  evaluate  their  capabilities  and 
potential  of  fielding  a  combined  AirMechanized  Division  that  can  support  the 
overall  defense  plan  of  Western  Europe  and  decide  if  they  are  willing  to  fund 
that  organization  for  employment  at  the  field  army  level. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE, 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  it  to  determine  the  optimal  aviation 
organization  at  the  operational  level  of  warfare  for  the  United  States  Army. 
This  is  accomplished  by  examining  three  options  for  aviation  force  structure 
designx  one  is  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  as  it  is  currently  structured  under 
the  J-series  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment;  another  is  the  substitution 
of  an  AirMechanized  Division  for  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade;  a  third  considers 
the  creation  of  an  aviation  operational  naneuver  division  for  a  field  army. 

The  concept  of  an  "AirMechan ized*  Division  was  suggested  initially  by  German 
General  Doctor  F.  M.  von  Senger  und  Etterlin  and  Brigadier  (retired)  Richard  E. 
Simpkin,  in  1982.  The  AirMechanized  Division  is  built  around  an  aviation  base 
with  a  light,  highly  mobile,  anti-armor  ground  attack  force  complementing  the 
firepower  and  maneuverabi 1 i ty  of  attack  hel icopters.Iil  The  genesis  of  this 
study  is  founded  on  the  premise  that  the  aviation  organizational  structure  at 
the  operational  level  must  possess  sufficient  combat  power  and  maneuverability 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  US  Army's  new  operational  doctrine,  referred  to 
as  the  *AirLand  Battle*  Doctrine.  This  study  is  confi  sd  to  identifying  the 
optimum  characteristics  and  force  design  for  an  aviation  operational  maneuver 
organization  in  the  Central  European  Theater,  or  AFCENT. 

This  study  was  undertaken  originally  from  a  US  Army  corps  perspective, 
with  emphasis  on  the  heavy  corps  and  division  aviation  brigades.  These  two 
organizations  represent  the  preponderance  of  aviation  assets  available  for 
operational  and  tactical  employment,  and  the  organizations  most  frequently  and 
currently  under  revision.  Furthermore,  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  represents 
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the  US  Amy'*  most  ambitious  effort  to  date  to  modernize  force  structure  and 
doctrine  in  light  of  the  high  technology  available.  However,  at  this  study 
evolved,  it  became  clear  that  the  study  must  examine  the  problem  from  the  field 
army  perspective  as  well. 


Considerations  for  the  selection  of  evaluation  criteria  were  restricted 
to  those  affecting  conventional  operations,  and  ranged  over  aspects  that  were 
relevant  to  mechanized  infantry  and  armored  divisions.  A  general  study  encom¬ 
passing  the  employment  of  corps  and  division  aviation  assets  was  conducted  in 
order  to  focus  on  the  capabilities  which  these  elements  now  possess,  or  the 
ones  they  will  have  in  the  near  future,  to  achieve  their  aims  on  the  modern 
battlefield.  A  secondary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  some  observations 
concerning  the  factors  that  have  influenced  aviation  organization,  operations, 
and  doctrine  within  the  US  Army,  Throughout  this  study,  the  enemy  organization 
and  operational  doctrine  were  based  primarily  on  the  Soviet  modal. 


u^rfirti 

A  basic  premise  of  the  US  Army's  operational  doctrine,  otherwise  Known  as 
the  'AirLand  Battle*  Ooctrine,  is  that  battles  and  campaigns  are  fought  and  won 
at  the  operational  level,  as  well  as  tactical  level.  If  the  term  'tactics*  is 
synonymous  with  the  execution  of  a  prescribed  scheme  of  maneuver,  then  the  term 
•operational"  must  apply  to  the  level  where  strategy  is  converted  into  tactics. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  definitions  of  operational  level  of  warfare  is  provided 
by  Edward  Luttwaki 


*ln  theater  strategy,  political  goals  and  constraints  on 
one  hand  and  available  resources  on  the  other  determine 
projected  outcomes.  At  a  much  lower  level,  tactics  deal 
with  specific  techniques.  In  the  operational  dimension, 
by  contrast,  schemes  of  warfare  such  as  bl i tzkreio  or 
defense-in-depth,  evolve  or  are  exploited.  Such  schemes 
seek  to  attain  the  ^oals  set  by  theater  strategy  through 
suitable  combinations  of  tactics. *121 


BACKGROUND . 


Sine*  1978,  the  US  Array  has  been  planning  to  meet  tht  numerically  superior 
and  increasingly  sophisticated  Soviet  threat  of  the  l985-t??5  docade  through 
improved  tactical  concepts  and  the  introduction  of  advanced  materiel  systems. 

In  order  for  advances  achieved  from  these  new  tactics  and  systems  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  they  had  to  be  incorporated  into  organizations  that  could  fully 
exploit  their  capabilities.  The  nagnitude  of  the  potential  changes  in  warfare 
brought  about  by  those  capabilities,  and  the  logistics  and  training  to  support 
then,  demanded  a  new  organizational  framework,  so  that  an  orderly  transition 
could  be  made  from  current  units  to  those  of  the  mid-1980's.  While  serving  as 
a  means  of  transition,  that  organizational  framework  had  to  produce  the  most 
combat  effective  and  strategically  mobile  division  that  could  counter  the 
significantly  increased  threat  that  the  Army  would  face  on  the  battlefield  of 
the  future.  The  instrument  through  which  the  various  doctrinal  and  organiza¬ 
tional  proposals  were  made  was  the  ARMY  84,  which  evolved  into  the  "Army  of 
Excellence,*  Force  Modernization  Plan.  The  purpose  of  the  modernization  plan 
was  to  develop  units  that  could  facilitate  the  integration  of  operational 
concepts,  human  resources,  and  new  advanced  materiel  systems  into  the  Army.C31 

Force  designers  were  confronted  with  a  narrowing  set  of  parameters  within 
which  the  total  force  structure  had  to  fit.  Ground  combat  vehicle  technology, 
although  continuing  to  make  evolutionary  improvements  in  firepower  and  armored 
protection,  appeared  to  be  approaching  the  upper  limits  of  useful  operational 
mobi 1 i ty . C 41  Budgetary  and  manpower  constraints  were  significantly  altering 
the  Acti ve-to-Reserve  Component  force  ratio.  Excessively  high  materiel  and 
equipment  costs  amplified  an  already  apparent  composition  enigma.  The  “Army 
Aviation  Mission  Area  Analysis  (AAMAA)  Level  II  Final  Report*  provides  a 
detailed  list  of  the  major  design  principles  of  this  reorganization  action: 


1)  proposed  organizations  could  not  exceed  current  major  end  item 
budgetary  constraints  <no  significant  equipment  increases); 

2)  limited  Active  Component  manpower  increases  (optimize  Reserve 
Component  roundout  and  augmentation  of  Active  Component  units); 

3)  manpower  and  equipment  authorizations  enhance  strategic  mob  il ity; 

4)  organizational  designs  must  incorporate  fielded  or  anticipated  major 
end  items,  such  as  the  Advanced  Attack  and  Scout  Helicopters  (AAH  and  ASH); 

5)  where  technology  had  increased  systems  capabilities,  reductions  in 
manpower  and  equipment  authorizations; 

6)  Reserve  Component  authorizations  must  be  fully  integrated  into  the 
Total  Army  force  structure; 

7)  company-size  units  should  be  single-task  oriented,  where  possible, 
with  emphasis  on  decentral i zed  control,  simplified  logistics  requirements,  and 
sufficiently  small  in  size  to  accommodate  battlefield  dispersion,  camouflage, 
cover,  and  concealment; 

8)  the  restructured  organizations  should  expand  command  opportunities 
to  accommodate  unit  cohesion,  assignment  stability,  and  career  progression. 131 

IdmLlimqtlit  TwK.i 

The  primary  task  that  faces  the  US  Army's  force  designers  is  to  develop 
an  aviation  organization  that  incorporates  these  reorganization  principles  and 
meets  the  objective  of  countering  the  Soviet  threat  on  the  Airland  battlefield. 
To  understand  the  threat,  one  must  be  cognizant  of  Soviet  operational  doctrine. 
Foremost  to  the  Soviet  style  of  offensive  combat  is  the  theory  and  operational 
technique  of  'echelonment.*  As  depicted  in  Figure  1-1,  echelonment  provides 
the  Soviet  military  commander  with  the  means  to  achieve  mass,  momentum,  and 
continuous  combat  (Soviet  Principles  of  War). [61  The  operational  function  of 
echelonment  is  tactical  flexibility  and  initiative  at  all  command  levels.  To 


defeat  the  Soviet  operational  and  tactical  employment  doctrine,  the  US  Army 


corps  commander  must  accomplish  three  separate  but  interrelated  tasks  on  the 
integrated  battlef  ield: 

1)  provide  subordinate  maneuver  commanders  the  -forces  to  accomplish 
their  missions  in  the  covering  -force  and  main  battle  areas; 

2)  prevent  or  delay  the  employment  o-f  -follow-on  -forces  by  the  enemy 
sufficiently  to  allow  forces  in  contact  to  maintain  the  forward  defense; 

3)  unhinge  or  disrupt  the  integrity  of  the  enemy's  operational  scheme 
sufficiently  to  seize  the  initiative,  go  on  the  offensive,  and  force  the  enemy 
to  ground  or  destroy  him  completely. C 73 

A  fourth  task,  that  of  providing  rear  area  security  and  conducting  associated 
combat  operations,  is  of  primary  operational  concern  to  the  corps  commander  but 
is  not  directly  attributable  to  echelonment.  Accomplishing  these  tasks  in  the 
"time  windows”  posed  by  Soviet  doctrine  demands  simultaneous  undertakings  that 
must  be  rigorously  and  unhesitatingly  applied  when  hostilities  commence. 


FIGURE  1-1:  An  Illustrated  Portrayal  o-f  Soviet  Echelonment  Doctrinet81 
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Finding  a  Solution: 


As  early  as  1932,  British  Major  General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  published  a  **ri*s 
of  lectures  which  grappled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  repel  and  dafaat  armor. 
Reasoning  that  armored  columns  can  penetrate  a  defensive  Tina  and  maneuver  in 
all  directions,  Ganaral  Fullar  advanced  tha  tactical  proposition  that: 

"Th*  types  of  dafansas  raquirad  ara  such  as  will  aithar 
prauant  a  breakthrough  or  stop  an  exploi tation.  Thay 
should  ba  as  dtap  as  possibla,  not  only  in  order  to 
frustrata  panatration,  but  if  is  effected,  to  make  it 
as  costly  as  possibla, *[91 

Historical  studias  and  battlafiald  analysas  sinca  Uorld  War  Two  have 
tandad  to  validata  Fullar's  thasis,  concluding  that  tha  fulcrum  of  anti-tank 
dafansa  rasts  on  tha  ability  to  dastroy  enemy  armor  at  tha  graatast  possibla 
distanca  from  friendly  positions  and  to  engage' the  surviving  armor  with  an 
incraasing  numbar  of  anti-tank  waapons.ClOl  It  follows  that  a  concartad  affort 
using  avary  availabla  systam  must  ba  mada  by  division  and  corps  commanders  to 
angaga  sacond  achalon  thraat  forcas  at  long  rangas  to  disrupt  and  dal  ay  thair 
arrival  into  tha  main  battla  araa.  Tha  immediate  objactiva  is  to  wrast  tha 
initiatiua  from  tha  opposing  commandar  by  disorianting  his  affort,  disrupting 
his  forcas,  and  imposing  maximum  attrition  upon  his  combat  alemants,  Attacking 
his  achalons  in  dapth  pracludas  tha  forward-daployad  brigada  troops  from  having 
to  faca  overwhelming  numerical  supariority  and  parmits  tha  dafaat  of  tha  anamy 
forcas  rasulting  from  piacamaal  commi tmant.Clll 

In  ragard  to  this  conclusion,  ona  must  analyze  tha  methodology  by  which 
US  Army  doctrinal  thinking  intends  to  accomplish  tha  task  at  hand.  For  most, 
tha  tank  still  represents  the  basic  building  block  for  any  anti-armor  defense. 
For  others,  tha  mechanized  anti-tank  guided  missile  system  and  tha  dismounted 
infantryman  armed  with  oanzerf austs  or  some  other  type  lightweight  anti-tank 
weapon  have  mada  tha  tank  obsolete.  However,  for  a  few  visionaries,  aviation 


poisum  on*  of  the  greatest  potentials  for  exploiting  firepower  and  mobility 
on  the  Airland  Battlefield.  Actively  supporting  this  renewed  interest  in  Army 
Aviation,  General  William  E.  Richardson,  Commanding  General,  US  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) ,  stated  at  the  annual  convention  of  Army  Aviation 
Association  of  America  <AAAA> s 

"The  Army  that  can  harness  the  lethality  and  exploit  the 
mobility  of  helicopters  in  the  next  war  will  gain  and 
maintain  a  big  advantage.  (We  canl  begin  by  taking  the 
lead  in  developing  doctrine  and  tactics  to  employ  attack 
helicopters,  air  cavalry,  and  air  assault  in  new  and 
innovative  ways. "C 121 

Bat  1 1 ef i e 1 d  Reou i r emen  t  s : 

The  US  Army's  operational  doctrine,  as  described  in  Field  Manual  100-5, 
identifies  the  essential  elements  of  combined  arms  warfare  as  maneuver,  fire¬ 
power,  and  movement.  It  also  emphasizes  tactical  flexibility,  initiative, 
spirit  of  the  offensive,  interservice  cooperation,  and  speed.  This  concept  of 
maneuver  warfare  implies  the  application  of  three  mechanisms:  delay,  disrupt, 
and  destroy.  Figure  1-2  provides  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  these 
three  mechanisms  on  the  Airland  Battlefield. 

THf  PS03LEM 


FIGURE  1-2:  Delay,  Disrupt,  and  Destruct  Mechanisms  of  AirLand  BattleU31 
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Tht  delay  mechanism  seeks  to  attack  the  enemy's  mechanized  forces  before 


they  have  time  to  marshall  and  deploy,  and  attempts  to  slow  the  arrival  of  the 
second  echelon  forces  into  the  main  battle  area.  Its  objective  is  to  prevent 
follow-on  forces  from  overloading  the  units  defending  on  the  Front  Line  of  Own 
Troops  <FL0T),  and  to  open  a  "time  and  space  window*  between  the  echelons  to 
allow  defending  forces  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  enemy's  leading  echelon. 
The  disrupt  mechanism  seeks  to  eliminate  the  enemy's  advantage  of  offensive 
action  by  attacking  throughout  the  depth  of  his  operational  formations  to  deny 
him  the  ability  to  reinforce  or  maneuver.  The  objective  of  disruption  is  to  aid 
the  commander  in  seizing  the  initiative  away  from  the  attacker  and  making  him 
vulnerable  to  the  defender's  operational  scheme  of  maneuver.  Destruction  is 
simply  the  means  whereby  the  attacking  force  is  contained  and  neutralized, 
attrited,  or  destroyed  by  the  use  of  firepower  and  maneuver.  Firepower  is 
orchestrated  to  achieve  the  maximum  synergistic  effect,  eliminating  as  many 
soldiers  and  systems  as  possible.  Maneuver  is  first  used  to  counter  enemy 
thrusts,  preventing  them  from  penetrating  the  defenses  and  exploiting  a 
breakthrough.  Subsequent  applications  of  maneuver  will  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  transition  from  defensive  to  offensive  operations. 

PROBLEM  STATEMENT. 

By  recognizing  the  need  for  an  organization  that  contains  the  force 
structure  to  execute  delaying,  disruptive,  and  destructive  maneuver  at  the 
operational  level,  one  must  consider  Army  Aviation  as  a  prime  candidate  to 
perform  that  battlefield  function.  Therefore,  the  question  remains:  What  is 
the  optimal  US  Army  aviation  organization  at  the  operational  level  of  war? 

HYPOTHESIS. 

When  one  discusses  operational  level  of  warfare,  it  is  assumed  that  one 
of  three  organizations  are  being  considered:  the  corps,  the  field  army,  or  the 
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army  group.  With  th*  -focus  of  this  study  at  tht  corps  *nd  field  array  level,  no 
attempt  Mill  be  made  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  aviation  maneuver  force 
that  could  be  employed  at  the  army  group  level.  Historical  analysis  and  study 
of  the  threat  initially  indicate  three  possible  organizational  solutions  to  the 
stated  problem.  The  first  solution  is  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  as  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  under  the  J-series  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment.  Another  possible 
solution  is  to  organize  an  AirMechanized  Division  as  the  corps  aviation  force. 
Third,  assuming  that  the  AirMechanized  Division  is  a  practical  organization,  it 
should  be  fielded  as  the  field  army  aviation  maneuver  force,  while  retaining 
the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  at  its  present  design  strength. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY. 

This  study  attempts  to  answer  the  stated  questions  by  conducting  four 
analyses.  The  first  analysis,  contained  in  Chapter  Z,  is  an  historical  over¬ 
view  and  evaluation  of  the  organizational  and  doctrinal  development,  missions, 
and  roles  of  Army  Aviation  since  1947,  with  particular  emphasis  on  aviation  as 
an  operational  maneuver  force.  It  examines  the  creation  of  the  11th  Air  Assault 
Division  and  6th  Cavalry  Brigade  (Air  Combat)  in  response  to  the  Howze  Board, 
and  the  use  of  aviation  to  achieve  tactical  and  operational  mobility,  firepower 
and  surprise,  especially  during  the  US's  involvement  in  Vietnam.  New  trends  in 
aviation  organization  and  employment  are  presented  in  the  final  portion  of  the 
chapter.  Chapter  3  examines  aviation  organization  and  doctrinal  trends  on  the 
European  continent.  It  provides  a  comparative  analysis  of  NATO  and  Soviet 
heliborne  forces,  with  emphasis  on  linking  defense  policy  and  military  doctrine 
to  organizational  structuring  and  aircraft  design.  It  first  examines  countries 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  non-aligned  nations,  and 
then  takes  a  look  into  the  Soviet  doctrine  concerning  heliborne  operations. 
Chapter  4  provides  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  and  the 
•AirMechanized*  Division.  The  evaluation  of  these  units  is  conducted  using  a 
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narrative  wargaaing  tinulation  which  compares  ihrtt  organizational  modal*. 

Modal  A  represents  a  standard  Amy  corps  organized  with  an  organic  Aviation 
Brigade.  Tha  basic  organizational  structure  of  this  modal  is  in  accordanc* 
with  tha  J-sarias  Tabla  of  Organization  and  Equipmant.  Modal  B  raprasants  an 
otherwise  standard  US  Army  corps  axcapt  that  it  has  an  organic  ‘AirMechanized" 
Division  in  1 iau  of  tha  Corps  Aviation  Brigada.  Tha  organization  has  an  Attack 
Cavalry  Brigada*  a  Light  Attack  Brigada  consisting  of  a  Light  Attack  Anti-Amor 
Regiment  and  an  Air  Assault  Infantry  Ragimant,  and  a  Field  Artillary  Brigada. 
Modal  C  raprasants  a  standard  US  Army  Corps  having  an  organic  Corps  Aviation 
Brigada*  and  tha  "AirMachanizad*  Division  locatad  at  tha  fiald  army  laval  <in 
this  casa,  Cantral  Army  Group,  Europa).  Each  unit  is  organizad  as  praviously 
statad.  Evaluation  critaria  are* 

1)  ba  immadiataly  rasponsiva  to  tha  fiald  army  and  corps  commander! 

2)  complaisant  the  fiald  army  and  corps  commanders'  schemas  of  maneuvers 

3)  ba  capabla  of  simultaneously  conducting  ♦ tree  dimensional  combat  - 
the  deep  battle,  tha  closa-in  battle,  and  rear  area  combat  operations  -  without 
detriment  to  committed  divisions! 

4)  ba  capable  of  conducting  and  sustaining  independent  cross-FLOT 
combat  operations  for  a  period  of  48-72  hours! 

9)  minimize  battlefield  signature  through  dispersion! 

6 '  be  capabla  of  massing  combat  power  quickly  at  tha  decisive  point  and 
time  across  the  fiald  army  and  corps  sectors! 

7)  ba  capable  of  conducting  combat  operations  under  all  environmental 
conditions  (terrain  and  weather)  Indigenous  to  the  area  of  operation*! 

8)  retain  a  high  degree  of  mobility  for  anti-tank  ground  maneuver 
forces  in  the  absence  of  heliborne  lift  assets. 

Chapter  5  provides  a  cost  and  operational  effectiveness  survey  and  comparative 
analysis  of  the  "AirMechanized*  Division  to  an  armored  division.  The  evaluation 
criteria  for  this  analysis  are  operational  mobility,  firepower,  protection,  and 
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cost,  both  procurement  and  operating.  Chapter  6  summarizes  the  study,  restates 
conclusions  drawn,  and  pakes  recommendations  as  to  current  and  -future  US  Army 
aviation  organizations. 

ASSUMPTIONS  AND.  LIMITATIONS. 

61.1mLLan.iA 

The  -first  assumption  is  that  the  same  budgetary  constraints  imposed  upon 
the  "Army  of  Excellence*  force  design  apply  to  the  alternative  proposal.  This 
results  in  prohibiting  any  significant  equipment  or  manpower  increases.  The 
second  assumption  is  that  Reserve  Component  forces  must  be  integrated  Into  the 
proposed  organization.  A  third  assumption  states  that  the  alternative  force 
structure  must  incorporate  the  same  design  principles  as  the  aviation  brigades 

1)  reduce  tasks,  simplify  training  and  logistics  requirements} 

2)  reduce  battlefield  signature) 

3)  optimize  cohesion,  stability,  and  career  progression; 

4)  maintain  strategic  mobility  capability. 

The  fourth  assumption  states  that  no  overriding  technological  breakthroughs 
will  occur  during  the  near-term  to  mid-term  period,  inclusive  of  this  study. 
Equipment  considerations  will  include  those  major  end  items  that  have  been 
fielded,  are  being  fielded,  or  will  be  fielded  in  the  1983  -  1993  decade. 

kliiliilLailll 

The  primary  limiting  factor  to  this  study  is  the  number  of  alternative 
proposals  that  may  be  analyzed.  Due  to  resource  constraints,  only  three  models 
representing  organizational  concepts  will  be  evaluated.  A  second  limitation  is 
the  lack  of  a  computer-assisted  wargaming  simulation  to  assist  in  the  retrieval 
of  data  to  aid  in  the  evaluation  process.  As  a  result,  the  wargaming  analysis 
is  conducted  using  a  Warsaw  Pact  Attack-European  Conflict  Scenario  created  by 
the  author.  Command  and  General  Staff  College  publication  RB  100-9,  A  Guide  to 
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tht  rtPPl.ic4lLQP_o_-f_tht-  Estimate  q f  the  Situation  in  Combat  Operations.  it  used 
as  a  quid#  to  direct  th*  comparative  analysis  effort.  A  third  limiting  factor 
it  the  requirement  to  establish  a  "cut-off"  data  beyond  which  further  modifica¬ 
tion  to  tha  "Army  of  Excall anca"  forca  ttructura  can  no  longar  ba  attattad. 

That  data  it  attablithad  at  1  Oacambar  1983.  Although  thit  pracludat  tha 
Inclusion  of  tubtaquant  mod  if icationt  for  analytit  and  attaitmant,  any  impact 
thay  might  make  upon  tha  conclutiont  of  thit  ttudy  will  ba  addrattad  in  tha 
final  chap tar  of  thit  ttudy. 

BESEfl,RCtl..,§TJflIEQY.i 

Tha  mathodology  utad  for  acquiring  information  concarning  thit  rataarch 
papar  combines  tha  uta  of  three  tachniquatt  tha  axamination  of  opan  litaratura, 
intarviawt  with  aalactad  individuals  from  both  intida  and  outtida  tha  aviation 
community,  and  tha  diat illation  of  information  from  clattified  and  unclattifad 
documentation.  Ettantially,  all  of  tha  hittorical  information  concarning  tha 
avolution  of  Army  Aviation  employment  doctrine,  organization*,  and  operational 
concept*  hat  bean  ratr laved  from  clattified  material.  Mott  of  tha  clattified 
documantt  turveyed  contained  large  quantitiet  of  unclattifiad  material j  however 
only  tha  unclattifiad  tett  hat  bean  assimilated  into  thit  ttudy.  A  fundamental 
purpote  of  tha  intarviawt  it  to  bridge  tha  gap  between  conceptual  datignt  for 
which  no  documentation  it  available.  Thay  ware  utad  alto  to  tolicit  opinion* 
of  partonnal  whom  tha  propotad  aviation  force  ttructura  could  directly  affect. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY. 

Thit  ttudy  it  attempted  mainly  to  enhance  tha  collective  professional 
knowledge  of  tha  non-aviation  community  to  appreciate  tha  operational  maneuver 
capabilities  of  Army  Aviation,  and  to  ba  used  whan  considering  tha  design  of 
future  US  Army  force  structures,  regardless  of  their  orientation.  A  secondary 
purpose  of  this  papar  is  to  stimulate  th*  aviation  community  into  considering 
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now  method*  and  techniques  whereby  aviation  can  bo  used  as  tho  arm  of  decision 
on  tho  ’AirLand*  battlofiold.  This  paptr  may  havo  an  application  on  fore* 
structure  designing  and  doctrinal  development  involving  the  United  States  and 
its  NATO  allies.  Ihe  observations]  tests,  and  studies  selected  for  inclusion 
in  this  paper  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  They  were  selected  because  of  their 
impact  on  fundamental  or  parochial  issues,  and  were  of  current  interest.  Many 
questions  concerning  the  employment  of  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  on  the  three 
dimensional  battlefield  should  be  answered  through  the  wargaming  simulation. 


CHAPTER  1 
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CHAPTER  2 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  ARMY  AVIATION 


eUBEOSS  flMLSCflEEj 

To  analyze  th*  US  Army's  heavy  corps  operational  aviation  force  structure 
design  proparly,  on*  must  be  knowledgeable  o-f  th*  hi  atari  cal  evolution  of  Army 
Aviation  doctrint  and  organization.  Thia  hiatorical  aynopaia  provides  a  brief 
overview  of  the  doctrint,  battltf itld  functiona,  and  miaaiona  of  Army  Aviation! 
tht  doctrint  which  grtw  out  of  combat  experience  and  technological  advancement* 
and  tht  battltfitld  functiona,  rolta,  and  miaaiona  (with  their  rtlattd  tactical 
organ izationa)  which  evolved  from  atudiea,  teat*,  and  fiacal  conatrainta.  What 
ahould  become  obvioua  ia  that  aviation  force  atructuring  ha*  been  focuaed,  for 
the  moat  part,  on  providing  th*  ground  tactical  commander  with  a  aource  of 
aupplemental  firepower,  a*  well  a*  providing  adminiatrat i v*  and  logistical 
aupport.  Only  th*  air  cavalry  combat  brigade  and  th*  air  aaaault/  airmobile 
division  have  been  excursions  into  the  realm  of  force  designing  for  operational 
warfare.  Consequently,  on*  could  present  th*  argument  that  Army  Aviation  ia  on 
a  course  of  development  parallel  to  that  of  the  Tank  Corps. 

This  study  trace*  th*  evolution  of  Army  Aviation  from  it*  rebirth  in  th* 
early  1950's  as  a  result  of  American  involvement  in  the  Korean  War  through  th* 
current  proposal*  affecting  the  heavy  corps  of  th*  "Army  of  Excellence.*  Th* 
focus  of  this  brief  summary  is  on  th*  evolution  and  development  of  air  cavalry, 
air  aaaaul t/airmobi 1* ,  and  attack  helicopter  organizations.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  th*  formation  of  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division,  for  it  ia  her*  that 
doctrine  and  force  structure  combined  to  form  a  single,  integrated  operational 
entity.  Diacernabl*  ia  an  embryonic  "concept-based  requirements  system*  which 


had  its  origin  as  early  as  1992.  Host  evidence  Indicates  that  a  cyclic  -flow  o-f 
Role*  -  Concepts  -  Equipment  Design  -  Doctrine  was  methodically  enjoined,  with 
doctrina  lagging  bahind  technology,  and  tha  limiting  factor  baing  'addressable* 
battlafiald  functions.  Racognition  is  given  to  tha  interweaving  of  four  major 
themes  around  which  Army  Aviation  developed:  1)  tha  issua  of  closa  air  support, 
to  includa  tha  davalopmant  of  attack  helicoptersj  2)  tha  issua  of  duplication 
of  affort  with  raspact  to  aarial  logistics  and  transport  support}  3)  tha  issua 
of  aarial  rtconnaissanca  and  survai 1 lance}  and,  4)  tha  issua  of  air  dafansa 
targat  acquisition  and  angagamant  systams  and  air  traffic  control.  Sinca  this 
study  is  focusad  primarily  on  tha  amploymant  of  halicoptars  in  an  oparational 
rola,  only  tha  first  two  issuas  will  bt  addrassad.  No  attampt  is  mada  to  try 
and  raeoneila  tha  Army-Air  Forca  battlafiald  support  issua.  However,  it  is 
introducad  in  racognizing  its  impact  on  tha  development  of  aviation  doctrina, 
tactics,  and  systams  dasign.  Tha  final  portion  of  this  chaptar  addrassas  naw 
innovativa  approachts  to  aviation  organization,  as  prasantad  by  Ganaral  Doctbr 
F.M.  von  Sangar  und  Ettarlin,  Richard  E.  Simpkin,  and  Colonal  Wally  Franz. 

THE  BflBJLY 

Tha  'rebirth'  of  Army  Aviation  cam*  as  a  rasult  of  tha  National  Sacurity 
Act  of  1947,  which  formally  astablishad  Army  Aviation  as  a  saparata  antity. 
Sansing  tha  undarcurrant  of  Army  Aviation  expansionism,  tha  Air  Foret  and  Army 
Chiafs  of  Staff  attamptad  to  dafina  tha  Army's  aviation  battlafiald  tasks  in 
tha  Kay  Uast  Agraamant  of  1948.  This  affort  was  charactar ist ic  of  intarsarvica 
attampts  to  support  tha  growth  of  Army  Aviation  without  infringing  upon  the  Air 
Foret's  mission  rasponsibi 1 i ties. Ill  Published  in  1949,  tha  Joint  Army  and  Air 
Forca  Regulation  9-10-1  sat  forth  tha  utilization  criteria  for  Army  aircraft 
and  imposed  weight  limitations  on  fixed-wing  and  rotary-wing  aircraft  that 
could  be  organically  assigned  to  tha  Army.  It  must  be  noted  that  during  this 


period  Army  aviation  air  assets  war*  procured  through  Air  Foret  channels.  Tht 
responsibilities  and  procedures  contained  in  the  joint  service  regulation  were 
the  subject  of  continual  debate.  The  basic  problems  were  the  limited  scope 
within  which  the  Army  was  permitted  to  operate  and  the  corresponding  failure  o-f 
the  Air  Force  to  provide  the  requested  support  or  equipment  requirements. t23 

As  early  as  8  September  1950,  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  the  Army  Chief 
o-f  Staff,  proposed  experimenting  with  a  provisional  airmobile  infantry  assault 
battalion  and  an  airmobile  field  artillery  battery.  In  response,  Army  Field 
Forces  Board  Number  One  was  convened  which  produced  two  significant  proposals. 

It  recommended  that  aviation  assets  in  airborne,  infantry  and  armored  divisions- 
be  consol i dated  wi thin  their  respective  division  to  form  an  organic  aviation 
companyi  and,  second,  it  recommended  the  formation  of  an  Army  Aviation  Corps. 
Although  neither  of  these  proposals  were  carried,  they  did  establish  the  frame¬ 
work  for  future  organizational  considerations.  In  a  third  study,  the  US  Army 
Field  Forces  Board  determined  that  the  decentralized  organization  of  Army 
Aviation  as  it  existed  was  uneconomical  and  inefficient. C 31 

On  2  October  1931,  with  the  signing  of  a  joint  service  'Memorandum  of 
Understanding*,  Secretary  Pace  succeeded  in  redefining  the  missions  and 
functions  of  Army  Aviation  to  ensure  that  his  service  could  employ  aircraft 
necessary  for  its  own  requ irements  wi thout  infringing  upon  functions  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force.  Army  Aviation  was  to  operate  as  *an  integral  part  of  its 
component  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and  improving  combat  and  logistical 
procedures  within  the  combat  zone."  It  was  restricted  from  duplicating  the 
functions  of  the  Air  Force  in  providing  tactical  reconnaissance,  close  air  sup¬ 
port,  aerial  photography,  interdiction,  and  assault  transport . 1 43 
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In  1992,  Army  Aviation  entered  a  period  of  rapid  expansion.  By  tht  and 
of, 1994,  tht  aviation  program  had  attuned  tht  form  that  it  Mould  rttain  until 
tht  dtvtlopmtnt  of  tht  airmobility  concept  in  tht  tarly  I960'*.  Tht  nttd  for 
additional  clarification  of  tht  Army  and  Air  Foret  viewpoints  on  Army  Aviation 
rtquirtd  intercession  by  tht  ttrvict  sterttarita  again.  On  4  Novtmbtr  1992,  a 
second  "Memorandum  of  Undtrttanding*  Mat  concludtd  by  tht  Army  and  Air  Foret 
Mhich  tuptrttdtd  tht  agrttmtnt  rtachtd  Jutt  thirtttn  months  prtviout.  Although 
favoring  tht  Array7!  point  of  vitM,  it  re-imposed  Mtight  rtttrictiont  on  fixed- 
Ming  aircraft,  Mhilt  rttalning  tht  functional  dtfinitlon  for  htlicopttrt.  A 
ftaturt  of  this  lattat  mtmorandum  Mat  the  cltar  dtlintation  madt  bttMttn  tht 
function!  allocattd  to  Array  Aviation  and  thott  ptrformtd  by  tht  Air  Foret. 
Atrial  transport  of  tupplitt,  ptrtonntl ,  and  equipment  within  tht  combat  zont 
bt carat  tht  primary  function  of  Army  Aviation.  Tht  boundaritt  dtlintating  tht 
"combat  zont"  wtrt  txtandtd  out  to  a  distinct  of  75  milts  in  dtpth  from  tithtr 
sidt  of  tht  lint  of  contact. C9] 

Born  out  of  tht  improvisations  of  World  War  II,  Army  Aviation  txpandtd 
its  roll  from  artilltry  obstrvatlon  and  1 iaison-cour itr  flights  to  tncompass 
atrial  battltfitld  transport  and  tmtrgtncy  ratdical  tvacuation.  Examination  of 
historical  rtcords  of  the  waning  days  of  1953,  reveal  that  tht  htlicopttr  was  a 
Key  factor  in  the  sudden  expansion  of  Army  Aviation.  As  concludtd  by  the  Army 
Field  Forets  Review  in  1993,  the  assignment  of  aviation  assets  to  using  units 
within  US  Army  divisions  was  the  best  means  of  assuring  that  a  unit  commander 
retained  operational  control  over  these  limited  resources.  Nevertheless,  those 
who  saw  he  1 i borne  maneuver  units  as  the  "new  wave  of  the  future"  continued  to 
be  subjected  to  the  "repression  campaign"  being  conducted  by  the  Air  Force. 
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AL  YEARS v  1954  -  1962. 


Following  th*  Korean  Uar  a  atria*  o-f  strategic  decision*  wert  presented, 
known  collectively  a*  th*  "New  Look*.  Tht  basic  premise  for  th i *  policy  was 
dtfintd  by  John  Fosttr  Dull**,  Stcrttary  of  State,  in  hi*  'massive  retaliation" 
spttch  of  12  January  1954. [4]  For  tht  Army,  this  policy  mtant  that  both  men 
and  monty  would  bt  hard  to  comtby,  thus  neutralizing  tht  development  of  ntw 
missions  and  tactical  concepts.  Rapid  aduancts  in  technology  and  implications 
of  the  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons  required  a  more  flexible  organization  than 
was  possible  with  th*  triangular  divisions  which  had  been  used  in  Uorld  Uar  II 
and  Korea.  A  primary  consideration  in  the  design  of  new  divisions  was  that  any 
massing  of  troops  or  units  during  atomic  operations  would  be  disasterous.  New 
unit*  would  have  to  be  powerful,  self-sustaining,  and  small;  success  in  combat 
would  depend  upon  devastating  firepower,  rapid  and  efficient  communications, 
and  a  high  degree  of  mobility. 173 


Directed  by  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  a  study 
was  initiated  in  April  1954,  to  improve  the  combat-to-serv ice  support  manpower 
ratio.  Th*  immediate  problem  was  to  develop  organizational  concepts  that  would 
permit  formation  of  combat  units  with  increased  mobility  and  less  vulnerability 
to  atomic  attack.  Known  as  the  "Atomic  Field  Army-t  1954*  (ATFA-l),  this  study 
coincided  with  parallel  research  being  performed  by  a  John  Hopkins  University 
team.  It  was  on*  of  many  studies  provided  that  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  "Pentagonal  Atomic  -  Nonatomic  Army*  <PENTANA)  study.  Th*  un i versal -type 
PKNTANA  division  would  contain  five  integrated  combat  groups,  a  general  support 
artillery  battalion,  and  other  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units. 
From  this  study  emerged  th*  PENTQMIC  divisions,  th*  101st  Airborne  Division 
being  the  first  unit  to  reorganize  under  this  concept  in  November  1954. [81 
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During  the  Korean  conflict,  divisions  found  it  necessary  to  consolidate 
thtir  asperate  aviation  tactions  into  provisional  aviation  companies.  Thasa 
provisional  units  providad  auptrviaion  and  control  of  aircraft  maintenance  and 
supply,  coordinatad  and  control  lad  aircraft  usa,  and  davalopad  and  implamantad 
an  intagratad  retraining  program.  US  Amy  aviation  elements  ware  consolidated 
into  company's) za  units  at  division,  corps,  and  army  levels.  Although  the 
consolidation  of  aviation  assets  into  company-size  units  greatly  improved  the 
utilization  of  Army  aircraft,  the  necessity  for  other  programs  became  apparent. 
These  organizational  changes  did  not  always  provide  the  immediate  aviation 
support  previously  enjoyed  by  certain  elements  of  the  division.  To  a  great 
extent  this  problem  was  aggravated  by  excessive  maintenance  requirements  and 
the  inadequate  allocation  of  aviation  resources.  The  need  for  continuous 
aviation  support  quickly  outstripped  the  availability  of  assets.  New  studies 
indicated  that  divisions  could  make  full  use  of  from  90  to  100  aircraft, 
including  20  organic  transport  hel (copters. 193 

It  was  during  the  early  stages  of  that  same  decade  that  the  Army  began  to 
realize  that  helicopters  offered  the  possibility  of  providing  a  more  versatile, 
flying  weapons-platform.  As  early  as  1934,  Colonel  Jay  D.  Uanderpool ,  Chief  of 
Combat  Developments,  US  Army  Aviation  School,  was  pioneering  armed  helicopter 
operations.  However,  this  conceptual  use  of  Army  aircraft  on  the  battlefield 
for  mobility  and  aerial  fire  support  revived  the  controversy  with  the  Air  Force 
over  responsibilities  and  missions  of  Army  Aviation.  On  4  September  1934,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Ridgway,  directed  that  an  extensive  review  of  the 
Army  Aviation  Program  be  conducted  as  a  first  step  in  preparing  a  comprehensive 
Army  Aviation  Plan.  In  response  to  General  Ridgway's  directive  and  in  spite  of 
vehement  opposition  by  the  Air  Force,  Colonel  Vanderpool  provided  the  framework 
for  three  significant  developments: 


1)  the  creation  of  a  provisional  "SKy  Cavalry’  Platoon,  which  evolved 
into  th«  Atrial  Combat  Raconnaissanca  Platoon  (the  pradacassor  of  tha  Air 
Cavalry  Troop) ; 

2)  tha  pral iminary  dtvtl opment  of  a  ’flying  tank  dastroyar’ ;  and, 

3)  tha  concaptual ization  of  an  ’Armair*  Brigade  and  Division,  which 
would  become  tha  air  cavalry  combat  brigade  and  tha  airmobile  division. UO] 

In  April  1994,  concurrent  with  tha  development  of  the  PENTONIC  division, 
Major  General  Jamas  M.  Gavin,  tha  Army  Staff  G-3,  published  an  article  in 
Harper's  Magazine  entitled  ’Cavalry,  And  I  Don't  Mean  Horses’,  which  was  to 
have  a  profound  effect  on  military  thinking  during  tha  next  few  years.  General 
Gavin  stated  that  armor  was  not  sufficiently  mobile  to  properly  execute  the 
missions  associated  with  cavalry.  To  achieve  the  required  mobility  on  the 
'modern'  battlefield,  General  Gavin  advocated  a  new  type  of  cavalry! 

*1  mean  helicopters  and  light  aircraft,  to  lift  soldiers 
armed  with  automatic  weapons  and  hand-carried  antitank 
weapons,  and  also  lightweight  reconnaissance  vehicles, 
mounting  antitank  weapons  .  .  . 

’Today,  even  a  most  casual  awareness  of  the  historical 
lesson  should  suggest  that  in  ground  combat  the  mobility 
differential  we  lack  will  be  found  in  the  air  vehicle. 

Fully  combined  with  the  armored  division,  it  would  give 
us  real  mobility  and  momentum. *tl 13 

In  the  next  few  years,  three  distinct  versions  of  "Sky  Cavalry’  emerged. 
The  Intelligence  Corps  visualized  ’sky  cavalry’  in  a  completely  passive  target 
acquisition  role,  using  such  devices  as  infrared  sensors,  radar  and  television. 
The  Armor  Center  developed  a  ’sky  cav’  concept  which  provided  for  augmentation 
of  existing  division  armored  reconnaissance  battal ions  wi th  a  light  helicopter 
company  and  a  few  fixed-wing  aircraft.  The  armored  division's  ‘sky  cavalry’ 
would  provide  an  additional  means  for  gathering  combat  intelligence  through 
aerial  surveillance,  observation,  and  reconnaissance.  The  Aviation  School's 
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version  of  "sky  cavalry*  wit  to  be  a  completely  airmobile,  fast  moving,  hard 
hitting,  flexible  mean*  of  searching  out  and  fixing  the  enemy  and  of  performing 
the  traditional  cavalry  missions  at  an  accelerated  rate.tl21 

It  w*s  the  Armor  Center's  "Sky  Cavalry*  version  that  was  field-tested  in 
Louisiana,  from  31  October  to  IS  December  1955,  during  Exercise  SAGEBRUSH,  the 
largest  exercise  conducted  in  the  continental  United  States  since  Uorld  War  II. 
As  a  result  of  problems  encountered,  it  was  recommended  that  *Sky  Cav*  units 
not  be  used  to  replace  or  become  components  of  the  mechani2ed  reconnaissance 
units  of  divisions,  corps,  and  field  armies. C 1 33  Undaunted  by  these  initial 
failures,  in  early  1956,  Major  General  Hamilton  H.  Howze  formulated  his 
operational  concept  of  *airmobi 1 i ty.‘  Influenced  by  Gavin's  *sky  cavalry* 
concept  and  the  demonstrated  potential  of  armed  helicopters,  General  Howze, 
Director  of  Army  Aviation,  described  *airmobi 1 i ty*  in  the  following  manner t 

*ln  the  more  distant  future  looms  the  probability  of  large, 
completely  airmobile  units  -  sky  cavalry.  The  possibilities 
for  its  employment  in  the  fluid  phase  of  the  ground  struggle 
excite  the  imagination!  as  covering  forces  operating  in 
front  of  heavier  ground  elements,  protecting  long,  vulnerable 
flanks  of  the  main  forces  of  the  field  army,  striking  enemy 
formation*  from  unexpected  directions  with  maximum  surprise. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  investigate  these  ideas,  haltingly 
and  with  some  trepidation,  but  with  hope.*  1141 

Subsequent  attempts  to  nurture  the  fledgling  Army  Aviation  Development  Program 
were  subjected  to  an  additional  curtailment  by  the  issuance  of  a  third  joint 
memorandum,  which  focused  on  redefining  the  Army  and  Air  Force  areas  of 
responsibility.  On  26  November  1956,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
stipulated  new  restrictions  on  fixed-wing  and  rotary-wing  aircraft . C 151 

Despite  herculean  efforts  by  some  staff  planners,  the  *Sky  Cav*  concept 
was  further  nullified  by  the  SKY  CAV  11  troop  tests,  conducted  in  the  Louisiana 


Maneuver  Arta  from  6  -  14  May  1957,  hence  referred  to  at  Exarc  it*  SLEDGEHAMMER. 
Th*  test"*  -final  report  Mat  extremely  critical  of  th*  *sky  cavalry*  concept  and 
concluded  that  th*  divitional  'recon'  squadron  could  neither  operationally  nor 
logistically  support  it.  In  spite  of  these  setbacks,  and  against  overwhelming 
opposition  by  th*  Air  Force,  th*  Fort  Rucker  version  of  ‘Sky  Cavalry*  was  soon 
redesignated  as  an  Aerial  Combat  Reconnaissance  Platoon;  and,  on  24  March  1958, 
the  platoon  was  expanded  to  a  full  company-size  unit. 

Uith  an  eye  cast  towards  French  helicopter  operations  in  North  Africa, 
General  Howze  continued  to  campaign  for  an  expanded  role  for  Army  Aviation  on 
the  battlefield.  On  15  November  1957,  th*  US  Army  Aviation  School  published 
its  final  report  entitled  'Operational  and  Organizational  Concepts  for  th* 
1958-1945  Armair  Brigade.*  This  new  conceptual  organization  was  a:*  expanded 
version  of  the  *Sky  Cav*  unit  and  provided  for  a  completely  airmobile  combined 
arms  organization  with  the  capability  for  sustained  operations.  The  *Armair* 
Brigade's  advantages  of  flexibility,  faster  reaction  time,  high  mobility,  and 
direct  fire  support  were  offset  by  maintenance  and  logistical  deficiencies  and 
th*  high  vulnerability  of  aircraft  to  enemy  small  arms  fire  and  weather. 

"Although  th*  Armair  Brigade  proposal  never  received  the 
troop  test  and  evaluation  necessary  to  properly  evaluate 
and  develop  the  concept,  the  study  is  significant  in  the 
history  of  Army  Aviation.  In  this  1956  study  appear  many 
of  the  concepts  that  were  to  be  fully  developed  in  the 
air  assault  division  tests  and  organization  of  th* 
airmobile  division  in  the  1960's  and  the  development  of 
th*  air  cavalry  combat  brigade  in  the  1970's.*tl41 

On  13  December  1957,  General  Howze  proposed  to  the  Continental  Army  Com¬ 
mander,  General  Wyman,  a  concept  for  establishing  an  armed  helicopter  unit  at 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  This  provisional  unit  would  be  designated  an  "air 
cavalry  squadron*  and  would  be  considerably  less  than  an  infantry  battalion  in 
personnel  strength.  In  forwarding  his  recommendation  to  the  Department  of  the 


Amy,  Central  Uyman  went  further  to  suggest  that  an  ‘aerial  infantry  battalion" 
be  activated  at  Fort  Banning,  Georgia.  Its  mission  would  be  to  validate  the 
use  of  armed  helicopters  in  close  coordination  with  assault  aircraft,  and  to 
develop  organizational  data,  tactics,  and  techniques  of  employment  for  these 
two  complementary  forces. 1173  Consequently,  on  2  July  1938,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  requested  US  Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC)  to  prepare  a  study  that 
would  develop  initial  concepts  for  employment  of  Army  aircraft  in  conjunction 
with  ground  combat  forces  during  the  period,  1958-1970.  In  summary,  the  study 
group  concluded  that  aircraft  with  a  suppressive  fire  capability  could  be 
employed  to  increase  the  mobility  of  ground  forces.  It  also  recommended  that 
an  aerial  combat  reconnaissance  platoon  be  included  in  the  cavalry  squadrons  of 
infantry  and  armored  divisions  and  that  an  aerial  combat  reconnaissance  company 
be  organic  to  the  corps  armored  cavalry  regiment. 1183 

Concurrent  with  the  "Air  Cavalry*  studies,  on  22  July  1939,  CONARC  sent 
the  Army  Aviation  School  a  study  directive  for  aerial  vehicle  weapon  systems 
requirements  for  use  on  Army  aircraft  in  the  1960  to  1963  time  frame.  This 
evaluation  process  was  to  consider  six  missions:  aerial  combat  reconnaissance, 
aerial  tactical  troop  movement,  anti-personnel,  anti-tank,  ant i -mater i al ,  and 
defense  against  low  performance  aircraft.  The  ‘Army  Aerial  Vehicle  Weapons 
Systems  Requirements  Study"  was  approved  by  Department  of  the  Army  in  December 
1939,  marking  the  first  approval  for  standard  armament  on. Army  helicopters. 

This  development  was  to  completely  change  the  orientation  of  Army  Aviation. 
Previously  limited  to  a  role  of  logistical  support  and  aerial  observation,  the 
emphasis  had  shifted  to  combat  operat ions. 1191 

In  October  1939,  Lieutenant  General  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  US  Army  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development,  i>  itiated  the  Army's  Aircraft  Development  Plan.  To 
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implement  hi*  plan,  General  Trudeau  prepared  three  broad  development  objectives 
which  were  referred  to  as  "Army  Study  Requirements."  They  were  designed  to 
enable  civilian  aviation  industries  to  explore  technical  approaches  to  neit  the 
Army's  requirements.  Subsequently,  on  IS  January  1940,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
established  the  Army  Aircraft  Requirements  Rev  aw  Board,  chaired  by  Lieutenant 
General  Gordon  B.  Rogers,  the  Deputy  Commanding  General  of  the  Continental  Army 
Command,  to  manage  the  Aviation  Development  Plan  and  to  review  the  industries' 
proposals.  This  effort  was  significant  in  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  most 
major  aircraft  companies  took  official  notice  of  the  aviation  potential  within 
the  Army. (201  The  Rogers  Board  discussed  the  battlefield  roles  and  missions  of 
Army  aviation,  conducted  assessments,  and  outlined  plans  for  improvements  that 
involved  three  related  categories.  First,  they  mad*  recommendations  regarding 
the  classification  of  aircraft  into  three  categoriesi  observation,  transport, 
and  surveillance.  Next,  they  recommended  that  a  policy  be  established  whereby 
each  model  of  aircraft  would  be  replaced  at  least  every  ten  years,  or  sooner  if 
warranted  by  operational  requirements  or  technical  advances.  Finally,  it  was 
recommended  that  an  indepth  study  be  prepared  to  determine  whether  the  concept 
of  "air  fighting"  units  was  practical.  In  sumary,  the  Rogers  Board  provided 
essential  guidance  for  the  development  and  procurement  of  aviation  materiel  and 
for  personnel  planning  for  the  future, 1213 

The  decision  to  shift  emphasis  in  the  Department  of  Defense  from  nuclear 
to  non-nuclear  warfare  during  the  spring  of  1961  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
PENT0M1C  organization.  The  US  Continental  Army  Command  had  been  directed,  in 
Oecember  I960,  to  undertake  yet  another  study  to  develop  an  optimum  infantry, 
mechanized  infantry,  and  armored  division  organization  for  the  period,  1961  to 
1963.  This  new  study,  "Reorganization  Objective  Army  Division  <R0AD)  1963," 
was  submitted  to  Department  of  the  Army  on  the  first  of  March  1961,  and  was 


approved  by  General  George  H.  Decker,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  one  month  later. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  recommended  the 
abandonment  of  the  PENT0M1C  organization  and  the  adoption  of  the  ROAD  concept. 
Following  approval  by  the  President,  the  conversion  began  in  early  1962.122} 

The  aRODAC-70  Study,1  an  extension  of  the  ROAD  Study,  emphasized  corps  and 
field  army  organizations  and  restructured  the  corps  aviation  elements  and  the 
field  army  aviation  transportation  units  into  their  respective  aviation  groups. 
Surveillance  and  drone  aircraft  were  organized  into  a  surveillance  company  at 
corps  level  and  into  a  surveillance  squadron  at  field  army.  Noteworthy  was  the 
formation  of  two  new  organizations  that  were  added  to  the  corps  aviation  groups, 
a  tactical  aviation  battalion  and  an  airmobile  battal ion.C231 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  issued  a  memorandum  on  19  April 
1962,  directing  the  Army  to  reexamine  and  re-evaluate  its  requirements  for  land 
warfare  mobility  through  1973,  placing  particular  emphasis  on  greater  use  of 
air  vehicles.  He  believed  that  the  Army's  predicted  requirements  were 
inadequate  and  insufficient  in  every  category  of  aircraft.  Secretary  McNamara 
felt  that  the  Array's  stated  requirements  fell  short  of  meeting  even  existing 
contingencies  despite  tho  planned  use  of  obsolescent  airframes.  The  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  delegated  tho  overall  responsibility  and  direction  for  this  project  to 
General  Herbert  B.  Powell,  US  Continental  Army  Commander,  who  in  turn  appointed 
Lieutenant  General  Hamilton  H.  Howze  as  the  study  chairman.  During  the  entire 
study,  General  Howze  continued  to  act  in  his  routine  capacity  as  the  Commanding 
General,  US  Strategic  Army  Corps  <STRAC),  and  as  the  Commanding  General,  XV111 
Airborne  Corps  and  Fort  Bragg. t241 


The  US  Army  Tactical  Mobility  Requirements  Board,  otherwise  Known  a«  the 
Howzt  Board,  sought  new  ways  and  naans  of  freeing  the  ground  soldier  from  the 
restrictions  of  battlefield  novanant  by  replacing  conventional  ground  trans¬ 
portation  with  aircraft  in  as  many  cases  as  possible.  The  results  of  three 
large-scale  tests  (STEW-62,  KILL  QUICK-62,  and  PUSAN-62)  indicated  that  Army 
aircraft  could  enhance  combat  effectiveness  in  both  conventional  and  counter¬ 
guerrilla  warfare.  As  stated  by  Lieutenant  General  John  J.  Tolson,  and  others: 

"The  most  significant  major  activity  of  thw  Board 
throughout  its  deliberations  was  the  investigation, 
testing,  and  evaluation  of  the  organizational  and 
operational  concepts  of  airmobil ity.’E25) 

Perhaps  influenced  as  much  by  the  strategic  policy  of  'flexible  response* 
and  volatile  foreign  affairs  in  Western  Europe  (most  notably  the  Berlin  Crisis) 
as  by  the  gradual  escalation  of  US  military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Howze  Board  submitted  its  final  report  on  20  August  1962.  After  analyzing  five 
separate  plans  for  force  modernization,  the  Howze  Board  selected  Alternative  3. 
This  program  recommended  an  increase  in  the  number  of  aircraft  organic  to  ROAD 
divisions  and  called  for  the  creation  of  an  air  assault  division,  an  aviation 
brigade  for  each  corps,  field  army  air  transport  brigades,  and  an  army-level 
air  cavalry  combat  brigade.  It  also  proposed  the  creation  of  a  special  warfare 
aviation  brigade  and  further  recommended  the  increased  use  of  aviation  warrant 
officers  and  a  quantitative/qualitative  Army  aviation  personnel  improvement 
program.  The  air  assault  division  would  provide  an  enhanced  and  more  rapid 
reconnaissance  capability,  increased  raobi 1 i ty,  a  more  flexible  and  responsive 
fire  support  capability,  and  an  improved  system  of  logistical  resupply  and 
force  sustainment.  It  could  be  quickly  tailored  and  deployed  to  meet  global 
requirements,  such  as  a  *show-of-f orce ,*  mobile  defence,  civic  action, and 
nation  building  projects. [26] 
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In  retrospect,  this  period  in  Arm/  Aviation  history  Mas  characterized  by 
the  expanding  tactical  use  of  Army  aviation  as  reflected  in  the  organizations 
of  the  combat  field  elements.  As  Army  divisions  evolved  from  their  triangular 
organization  of  World  Uar  II  and  Korea,  through  the  ATFA-l/PENTANA  concept  and 
PENTOMIC  divisions,  and  finally  into  the  ROAD  divisions,  the  aviation  component 
in  the  division  structure  steadily  increased.  In  addition  to  this  expansion, 
aviation  units  Mere  created  in  response  to  technological  improvements  and  neM 
employment  concepts.  Army  Aviation  stood  poised,  ready  to  enter  a  new  era  in 
aerial  and  land  warfare.  By  early  1962,  all  the  Ingredients  needed  to  give  the 
Army  an  airmobility  capability  had  been  assembled. 

IHE^P^lSiqtL-YSflRSi- 1?.73.,. 

The  decade  of  the  Sixties  was  marked  by  the  restructuring  of  the  Army  into 
ROAD  divisions  and  the  incorporating  of  related  modifications  in  doctrine  and 
tactics.  Military  formations  required  greater  dispersion,  and  employments  were 
along  broader  frontages.  As  the  concepts  of  'area*  and  *mobi1e*  defense  took 
root,  the  offense  was  no  longer  considered  the  primary  means  of  destroying  the 
effectiveness  and  organization  of  the  enemy's  forces.  Doctrine  oriented  on  the 
attrition  of  enemy  forces  rather  than  on  maneuver,  especially  in  the  context  of 
a  European  scenario.  America's  'mass  and  firepower  through  mobility*  doctrine 
lent  itself  to  little  modification  as  US  forces  became  more  grossly  entangled 
in  the  web  of  political  and  military  intervention  in  Southeast  Asia.  Organi¬ 
zations  originally  designed  for  a  mid-intensity  NATO  battlefield  were  thrust 
into  the  jungled,  counter-insurgent  arena  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The 
employment  of  massive  firepower  became  the  dominant  characteristic  of  US  Army 
tactical  operations. 
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Following  General  Maxwell  0.  Taylor's  Southeast  Asian  'situation  survey" 
in  early  1941,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  approved  recommendations  made  by  his 
personal  military  advisor  and  took  steps  to  increase  United  States  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Cambodia.  Knowledge  that  the  infrastructure 
was  inadequate  to  support  military,  political,  and  economic  operations  resulted 
in  the  dispatching  of  US  Army  helicopter  units,  of  which  the  first  arrived  in 
Saigon  port  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USNS  CORD  on  11  December  1941.  This 
decision  would  mark  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  escalatory  actions  that  would 
cause  the  Southeast  Asian  umbrella  to  overshadow  ml  1 i tary  doctrine,  tactics, 
and  equipment  developments  throughout  the  next  decade. 1271 

By  February  1943,  Army  Aviation  development  had  assumed  two  separate  but 
parallel  tracks.  On  the  one  hand,  the  air  assault  concept  was  taking  shape, 
with  the  activation  of  a  test  air  assault  division  at  Fort  Banning,  Georgia. 
Concurrently,  new  developments  in  aircraft  capabilities  and  mission  assign¬ 
ments  further  agitated  an  already  strained  relationship  between  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  ccncerning  close  air  support  or  CAS.  For  clarity,  these  two  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  examined  independently  rather  than  In  chronological  sequence ,C283 
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On  7  January  1943,  the  Army's  Oeputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  issued 
an  initial  plan  for  the  organization,  training,  and  testing  of  an  air  assault 
division  and  an  air  transport  brigade.  Just  five  weeks  later,  on  19  February, 
companies  and  battalions  were  being  activated  which  would  form  the  nucleus  for 
the  10th  Air  Transport  Brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Delbert  L.  Bristol,  and 
the  11th  Air  Assault  Division,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Harry  U.  Kinnard. 
By  May,  limited  testing  was  being  conducted  by  both  units.  Within  a  year,  the 
airmobility  idea  had  matured  sufficiently  for  the  Army  to  conduct  feasibility 


tests  to  determine  air  assault  capabilities  for  all  standard  Amy  units.  Later 
that  same  year,  when  comparing  the  capabilities  of  the  air  assault  division  to 
those  of  an  air  transportable  infantry  division,  General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,,  would  remark: 

*1  had  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  the  1 1 th  Air  Assault 
Division  one  week  and  the  other  concept  at  the  early  part  of 
the  following  week,  and  1  would  make  a  comparison  of  perhaps 
a  gazelle  and  an  elephant.  The  two  are  not  comparable. *[291 

Upon  completion  of  the  "Performance  Effectiveness  Comparison  of  the  Air 
Assault  Division  with  the  ROAD  and  Other  Proposed  Divisions"  by  the  Planning 
Research  Corporation  the  "Aviation  Requirements  for  the  Combat  Structure  of  the 
Army  (ARCSA  I)  Study"  in  March  1949,  a  tentative  decision  was  made  to  convert 
the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  to  an  approued-TOE  force  authorization.Z301  On 
1  July  1949,  at  Fort  Banning,  Georgia,'  the  combined  elements  of  the  11th  Air 
Assault  Division  and  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  were  redesignated  as  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  <Airmobile).  The  1st  Cavalry  Division,  stationed  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  was  redesignated  as  the  2nd  Infantry  Division.  Within  two 
months,  the  newly  activated  airmobile  division  would  be  f ield-tested  under 
actual  combat  conditions  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 1311 

America's  role  during  the  next  seven  years  in  Vietnam  resulted  in  the 
stagnation  of  doctrinal  thought  involving  the  employment  of  Army  aviation, 
although,  tactically,  the  United  States  made  a  quantum  leap  in  the  application 
of  massive  combat  power.  Strategically  and  politically,  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
a  gigantic  mobile  defense.  However,  on  the  tactical  level  it  was  typified  by 
offensive  "search  and  destroy"  techniques  aimed  at  regional  pacification  while 
combating  an  elusive  counterinsurgent.  Allied  efforts  were  typically  multi¬ 
directional  and  non-linear,  with  the  preponderance  of  resources  devoted  largely 
to  brigade,  battalion,  and  company  size  operations.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
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Vi • t  Cong  ability  to  operate  at  night  undar  tha  concaalnant  of  darkness  of tan 
served  to  nullify  an  overwhelming  firepowe"*  advantaga  of  American  combat  units. 
For  tha  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese,  combat  was  primarily  attr ition-oriantad 
dua  to  tha  enemy's  own  superior  mobility  and  hit  graat  unpradi ctabi 1 i ty ,  which 
•oftan  frustratad  All  lad  afforts.  Operatively,  thair  anargiat  wara  focused  on 
"finding!  fixing,  fighting,  and  finishing"  tha  enemy. C321  In  tha  words  of  tha 
United  States  Army's  Field  Forces  Commander,  General  William  C.  Westmorelands 

"During  1944,  airmobile  operations  came  of  age.  All  maneuver 
battalions  became  skilled  in  tha  use  of  the  helicopter  for 
tactical  transportation  to  achieve  surprise  and  outmaneuver 
tha  enemy." C331 

a 

Tactically,  Army  aviation  achieved  new  dimensions.  Tha  OV-1  "Mohawk",  a 
reconnaissance  and  surveit lance  aircraft,  doubled  in  a  close  air  support  role 
with  rocket  pods  and  bomb  rails  mounted  under  each  wing.  The  assault  support 
medium  lift  CH-47  was  modified  to  perform  as  a  "bomber",  a  "flying  tank",  and 
as  a  "Go-Go  Bird",  armed  with  twin  20nm  Gatling  guns,  a  40mm  grenade  launcher, 
and  a  .30  caliber  machlnegun.  On  1  September  1947,  the  first  AH-1G  "Cobra" 
arrived  in  Vietnam,  thus  optimizing  the  requirement  for  an  integrated  aerial 
fire  support  system. 

Tha  second  Army-wide  aviation  review  was  completed  on  28  March  1947.  Tha 
"Aviation  Requirements  for  the  Combat  Structure  of  the  Army  II  (ARCSA  II)  Final 
Report"  became  a  cornerstone  for  the  ARMY  70  Concept  Program.  A  number  of 
shortcomings  in  existing  and  proposed  aviation  force  designs  were  identified. 
Additionally,  the  study  also  addressed  the  disposition  of  the  AH-1  (once  the 
AH-34  "Cheyenne"  was  fielded),  stating  that  it  would  be  designated  as  the  next 
follow-on  scout  aircraft.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  organic,  rather  than  pooled, 
aircraft  allocations.  Significantly,  it  further  recognized  the  need  for  anti- 
armor  combined  arms  teams. 1 341 


Shortly  after  th*  pub i lent  ion  of  th*  ARCSA  II  Study,  th*  US  Army  Aviation 
School  hosted  th*  1968  Army  Aviation  Instructor*  Conference.  This  group  was 
selected  to  datarmina  tha  optimum  mix  of  aircraft  to  support  aach  of  fiva  forca 
modal*  through  tha  usa  of  division-level  gaming  tachniquas.  Tha  significance 
of  this  confaranca  Mas  twofold.  First,  tha  mathodology  usad  in  axamining  tha 
raquiremants  was  unique,  dividing  aviation  mission*  into  thraa  catagoriasi 
combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support.  It  went  on  to  define  each 
task,  estimated  th*  total  number  of  tasks  to  ba  performed,  and  determined  tha 
percentage  of  th*  total  number  of  occurrences  for  aach  task.  Second,  and  of 
greater  importance,  was  tha  demonstrated  requirement  for  an  Increase  in  tha 
total  number  of  aircraft  organic  to  aach  division  over  that  recommended  by  tha 
ARCSA  II  Study.  Tha  recommendations  made  by  tha  committee  provided  a  departure 
point  for  th*  "Aviation  '73-Ba*ic  Derivative  Study. "1331 

The  anti-armor  requirement  for  armed  helicopters  went  unheeded  for  almost 
fifteen  years,  until  Operation  LAM90N  719.  American  and  Vietnamese  thrusts  in 
to  Laos,  which  began  on  8  February  1971,  marked  the  first  allied  encounter  of 
Soviet-built  armor  in  th*  Southeast  Asian  war.  Describing  th*  limitations  of 
th*  then-current  armed  helicopter  against  the  PT-76,  an  armored  reconnaisance 
vehicle,  Brigadier  General  Sidney  B.  Berry,  Jr.,  Assistant  Division  Commander 
for  Operations,  101st  Airborne  Division  <Airmobi1e>,  continued  to  remark) 

"We  now  need  tank-defeating  armed  helicopters  .  .  . 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  th*  US  Army  must  field 
immediately  an  armed  helicopter  with  an  effective 
tank-killing  capabi  1  i  ty .« I3<43 

In  th*  latter  years  of  America's  involvement  in  Vietnam,  there  were 
enough  aviation  assets  available  to  satisfy  almost  every  requirement  for 
airmobility,  as  evidenced  in  th*  1st  Aviation  Brigade,  which,  as  of  31  July 
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1968,  reached  a  strength  of  23,181  men.  The  personnel  were  formed  into  four 
aviation  groups  of  fourteen  combat  aviation  battalions,  three  air  cavalry 
squadrons  and  a  separate  aviation  battalion. 

Amer ica's  wi thdrawal  from  the  mobile  war  of  Southeast  Asia  was  punctuated 
by  the  mediocre  pursuit  of  alternative  aviation  organizations.  The  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  stationed  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  would  reorganize  its  2nd  Brigade  into 
an  air  cavalry  combat  brigade  and  test  that  concept  along  with  the  conceptual 
triple-capability  (TRICAP)  division.  By  September  1973,  the  TRICAP  concept  was 
dead,  but  the  air  cavalry  combat  brigade  would  survive  for  another  decade. C 373 
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The  dispute  between  the  Army  and  Air  Force  over  responsibility  for  close 
air  support  was  rejuvenated  by  the  creation  of  the  ROAD  divisions  in  the  mid- 
1960's.  Increased  concern  was  expressed  by  senior  members  of  the  Air  Force 
Staff,  who  objected  to  the  Army's  expanding  reliance  on  und  acquisition  of 
rotary-wing  aircraft.  Their  primary  objection  concerning  the  Army's  concept  of 
"air  mobility"  was  one  of  possession  and  control  of  close  air  support  assets. 
Responding  to  the  sensitivity  of  this  issue,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  directed  that  a  joint  Army  and  Air  Force  Close  Air  Support  Board  be 
established  as  a  measure  towards  reconciliation.  This  renewed  "confrontation" 
was  directly  attributable  to  Secretary  McNamara's  six-point  memorandum  of  April 
1962.  In  it,  he  chastised  the  Army  for  not  being  innovative  and  for  being  too 
conservative  in  its  conceptual  employment  of  helicopters  on  the  battlefield. 
Nevertheless,  it  served  to  demonstrate  McNamara's  insight  into  organizational 
and  doctrinal  changes  which  would  be  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  technological 
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Upon  reviewing  th*  finding*  of  the  Clot*  Air  Support  Board,  th*  Chief  of 
Staff  of  th*  Arm/  r*it*rat*d  that  th*  Arm/  was  not  s«*king  to  assume  th*  cl  os* 
air  support  mission  of  th*  Air  Fore*,  but  Mas  s**king  renewed  assurances  that 
ground  maneuver  forces  Mould  receive  responsive  and  effective  close  air  support 
Mhenever  and  Mherever  needed.  For  the  Arm/  Chief  of  Staff,  historical  evidence 
supported  th*  proposition  that  th*  Air  Force  had  been  neither  Milling  nor  able 
to  provide  adequate  close  air  support  because  ether  missions,  such  as  counter¬ 
air  and  interdiction,  had  assumed  a  higher  priority.  Ironically,  th*  Chief  of 
Staff  of  th*  Army  nonconcured  Mith  th*  Board”' s  recommendation  for  a  single¬ 
mission  Air  Force  aircraft  dedicated  to  the  close  air  support  mission  Mhen  he 
forMarded  his  comments  to  th*  Secretary  of  th*  Army.  C 393 

Secretary  of  th*  Army  Cyrus  Vance  directed  that  a  special  Army  study 
group  be  formed  to  further  investigate  the  close  air  support  issue  and  to 
develop  an  Army  position  on  the  tactical  employment  of  helicopters.  Under  th* 
direction  of  Lieutenant  General  (height  Beach,  "The  Army  and  Aviation'  (TAAA) 
Study  Mas  completed  during  August  1963,  receiving  an  endorsement  from  Secretary 
Vance t 

*  .  .  .  th*  integration  of  aviation  in  th*  ground  environment 
is  a  logical  step  in  th*  evolution  of  mobility.  All  aviation 
that  operates  continually  in  the  ground  soldier's  environment 
should  be  responsive  to  his  immediate  command  and  should 
therefor*  be  organic  to  the  Army.*  [401 

His  comments  incorporated  th*  philosophy  that  armed  helicopters  should  be  an 
asset  organic  to  and  controlled  by  th*  maneuver  commander.  On  14  October, 
General  Earl*  G.  Wheeler,  th*  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  followed  Secretary  Vance's 
leadership  with  a  letter  to  all  major  US  Army  commands  stating  that  units  from 
the  other  services  would  conduct  'close  air  support*  with  aircraft  that  could 
deliver  large  volumes  of  ordnance.  Accordingly,  Army  aircraft  would  conduct 
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"••rial  fire  support*  with  assets  capable  of  delivering  'discriminator/* 
firepower  in  close  proximity  to  ground  combat  forces.  Central  to  General 
Uheeler's  thesis  was  the  concept  that  Army  aviation  was  simply  an  extension 
into  the  air  of  those  functions  that  were  intrinsic  to  land  warfare.  [411 

In  April  1964'  as  tensions  grew  over  the  close  air  support  issue,  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of  Staff  attempted  to  resolve  their  differences  by  signing 
into  effect  a  joint  resolution.  The  major  provisions  were:  1)  the  Army  would 
surrender  its  fixed-wing,  intra-theater  airlift  assets  and  missions;  2)  the 
Air  Force  agreed  not  to  pursue  the  control  of  all  helicopters  designed  and 
operated  for  intra-theater  transport,  fire  support,  and  resupply  of  Army  units; 
3)  both  services  would  jointly  pursue  research  and  development  of  a  vertical/ 
short  field  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  <V/ST0L> .  This  conciliatory  gesture 
was  rendered  obsolete  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  made  the 
decision  to  procure  the  AH-54A.  With  an  airspeed  in  excess  of  -200  knots  and 
mounting  a  sophisticated  weapons  system,  the  ’Cheyenne*  was  considered  by  the 
Army  to  be  an  enhanced  armed  helicopter,  whereas  the  Air  Force  purported  that 
it  was  a  venerable,  new  *close  air  support*  system. 142] 

However,  the  AAFSS  Project  seemed  plagued  from  the  beginning.  On  12  March 
1949,  the  program  suffered  one  in  a  series  of  major  setbacks  as  a  result  of  a 
fatal  test  flight.  Compounded  by  financial  constraints  which  precluded  major 
program  corrections,  this  event  lead  to  the  termination  of  the  contract  with 
Lockheed  for  default  on  19  May  1969.  However,  Sikorsky  and  Bell  kept  the  AAFSS 
program  alive  for  two  more  years  with  the  submission  of  their  respective  proto¬ 
types  for  Army  evaluation.  Nonetheless,  neither  the  Sikorsky  S-67  “Black  Hawk* 
nor  the  Bell  “King  Cobra*  would  prove  reliable  enough  to  preclude  the  program/s 
termination  on  9  August  1972.  Consequently,  the  Army  announced  its  redesigned 
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Advanced  Attack  Helicopter  (AAH)  Program  on  17  August  1 972 |.  it  would  culminate 
in  the  fielding  of  the  Hughes  AH-44A  'Apache"  almost  eleven  years  later, 1431 

Regardless  of  the  functional  capabilities,  ordnance  packages,  design,  or 
speed  of  any  given  aerial  platform,  the  close  air  support  issue  has  persisted 
through  the  decades,  even  to  the  present.  No  lasting  solution  has  been  reached 
as  each  party  grapples  with  concepts  and  terminology  that  serves  to  fortify  the 
other's  point  of  view.  Analysis  indicates  that  seemingly  little  importance  has 
been  given  to  the  elements  of  responsiveness,  engagement  results  or  command  and 
control;  service  parochialism  has  pervaded  the  issue  and,  in  all  probability, 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Summary: 

The  expansion  of  Army  Aviation  during  the  decade  of  the  Sixties  was  both 
horizontal  and  vertical.  The  very  inspiration  for  this  growth  was  articulated 
in  the  NcNamara  Memorandum  of  1?  April  1942,  which  prompted  the  formation  of 
the  Howze  Board.  To  the  dedication  and  perseverance  of  just  a  few  men,  we 
credit  the  conceptual  design  for  the  air  transport  brigade,  the  air  cavalry 
combat  brigade,  and  the  air  assault  division.  On  the  mid-intensity  European 
battlefield,  Army  aviation  would  provide  fire  support,  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance,  logistical  resupply,  emergency  medical  evacuation,  and  the 
elements  of  surprise,  flexibility,  and  mobility.  A  few  men  like  Hamilton  Howze 
and  Harry  Kinnard  envisioned  Army  aviation  as  something  more  than  just  a  combat 
support  field  service  providing  firepower  augmentation  to  the  ground  maneuver 
commander.  These  visionaries  saw  aviation  as  a  versatile  maneuver  arm  that 
could  be  employed  in  harmonious  synchronization  with  armored,  infantry,  and 
mechanized  forces  to  enhance  the  operational  commander's  overall  plan  or  scheme 
of  maneuver.  It  was  on  the  battlefields  of  Southeast  Asia  where  "air  mobility" 
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would  be  combat-tested,  however.  In  harsh  reality,  as  that  conflict  draw  to  a 
closa,  so  did  the  minds  of  many  of  the  doctrinal  thinkers,  as  few  could  foresee 
any  significant  role  for  'air  mobile*  divisions  in  the  future.  To  a  degree, 
their  mindset  would  be  reinforced  by  the  events  of  the  next  year  in  the  desert 
sands  of  the  Sinai . 

THE  DECADE  OF  UNCERTAINTY »  1973  -  1983. 

As  early  as  1968,  with  a  declared  policy  of  systematic  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia,  l)S  military  doctrinal ists  began  shifting  their  focus  back  to 
the  plains  of  Central  Europe.  In  response  to  the  requirement  for  an  extremely 
accurate,  high  rate  of  fire,  mobile  anti-tank  weapons  system,  force  designers 
placated  tacticians  by  introducing  the  TOU-firing  attack  helicopter  <a  concept 
that  would  receive  only  limited  validation  testing  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  almost  three  years  later).  Attrition-oriented  force  structure  models 
required  the  massing  of  attack  helicopter  fires  with  those  of  the  infantry 
anti-tank  forces,  armor,  and  precision  munitions  to  defeat  a  Warsaw  Pact 
armored  thrust.  This  concept  of  an  anti-armor  heliborne  force  had  originated 
in  the  minds  of  Colonel  Vanderpool  and  his  associates  fifteen  years  previous 
and  would  become  the  focal  point  around  which  doctrine,  tactics,  and  materiel 
development  plans  would  gravitate  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Consequently,  proponents  of  anti-armor  attack  hel icopters  were  subjected 
to  a  major  dilemma  in  October  1 973 i  the  issue  of  vulnerability  weighed  heavily 
against  the  attributes  of  firepower  and  mobility.  The  Uar  of  Atonement,  or  Yom 
Kippur  War,  established  a  new  combat  power  equation  with  the  proliferation  of 
sophisticated  air  defense  weapons  systems  on  the  battlefield.  Coupled  with  the 
extensive  use  of  anti-tank  gu i ded  mi ssi 1 es ,  the  new  precision  munitions  nearly 
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eliminated  the  heretofore  battlefield  dominators,  the  jet  fighter  and  the  tank. 
Comparatively,  only  the  Battle  of  Kursk,  on  the  Eastern  Front  during  the  Second 
World  War,  approached  the  tremendous  loss  ratio  experienced  with  tanks  in  such 
a  short  period.  Concurrently,  the  employment  of  mobile  air  defense  systems, 
such  as  the  ZSU-23-4,  the  S A-d  "Gainful*,  and  the  SA-7  "Strela"  or  "Grail*, 
presupposed  certain  destruction  for  heliborne  maneuver  forces. 

Large-scale  helicopter  operations  were  never  successfully  conducted  out 
from  under  the  safety  of  the  local  air  defense  "umbrella."  For  the  most  part, 
helicopter  operations  were  limited  to  liaison  and  courier  flights,  resupply, 
recovery  and  rescue  operations,  and  emergency  medical  evacuation.  A  marginal 
effort  at  helicopter  patrolling  was  exerted  by  both  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis 
on  their  respective  side  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Only  a  single  airmobile  operation 
met  with  any  success!  a  four-ship  heliborne  insertion  of  Syrian  commandos  onto 
Mount  Hermon,  in  the  Golan  Heights,  at  the  Initiation  of  Operation  BADR.  Sub¬ 
sequent  attempts,  such  as  the  planned  Egyptian  attacks  on  Sharm-El -Sheikh  and 
Balzna,  resulted  in  the  catastrophic  loss  of  both  men  and  aircraft. [441 

Returning  to  the  United  Stater,  from  the  Middle  East  where  he  had  been  an 
observer,  General  William  E.  DePuy,  Commanding  General,  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  pronounced  his  "See-Hit-Kill*  axiom  with  respect  to  weapons 
lethality.  But,  it  was  his  conclusions  drawn  with  regard  to  expanding  the  role 
of  Army  Aviation  that  served  to  produce  an  apparent  paradox.  First,  it  was 
noted  that  the  Israeli  Army  did  not  get  the  close  air  support  that  it  wanted  or 
needed  from  their  dual  purpose  Air  Force  aircraft!  less  than  ten  percent  of 
the  total  air  sorties  flown  were  in  a  close  air  support  role.  And,  second,  it 
was  concluded  that,  whether  defending  or  attacking,  mobility  and  maneuver  were 
paramount  to  success.  As  stated  by  General  DePuyi 
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"To  win  when  fighting  outnumbered,  it  is  necessary  to 
concentrate  forces  at  the  critical  point  and  at  the 
critical  time  on  the  battlefield  .  .  .*  [453 

The  helicopter  provided  lateral  and  in-depth  movement  across  the  battlefield 
and  a  highly  mobile,  versatile  weapons  platform.  As  deduced  by  General  DePuy, 
there  were  three  essential  elements  to  success:  firepower,  shock  effect,  and 
mobility.  And,  an  integrated  combined  arms  team,  with  the  attack  helicopter  as 
the  cornerstone,  provided  those  ingredients. [461 

The  Proliferation  of  Organizational  S-tuditsi 

In  the  mid-1970's,  it  became  clear  that  the  ROAD  organizations,  despite 
modernization  including  stronger  armor  components,  could  no  longer  efficiently 
harness  the  combat  power  of  the  existing  and  near  to  mid-term  future  weaponry. 
Seizing  the  initiative,  the  Modern  Army  Selected  Systems  Test,  Evaluation,  and 
Review  Activity  (MASSTER)  began  a  series  of  tests  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  to 
investigate  and  compare  various  organizational  and  operational  concepts  for  an 
attack  helicopter  squadron  and  an  air  cavalry  combat  brigade.  The  nucleus  for 
these  tests  was  formed  by  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile), 
recently  returned  from  Vietnam.  Although  the  recommendation  for  organic 
infantry  was  not  favorably  considered,  the  resulting  organization  would 
dominate  the  helicopter  community  for  the  next  seven  years.  It  was  triangular 
in  configuration)  the  "attack  platoon*  was  the  base  unit  with  four  OH-98 
"scout"  and  seven  AH-1  "attack"  aircraft  in  each.  Each  attack  helicopter 
company  was  composed  of  three  "attack  platoons';  three  attack  companies  formed 
a  battalion/squadron,  and  three  attack  squadrons  formed  the  combat  strength  of 
the  air  cavalry  combat  brigade.  U i thin  two  years,  the  6th  Air  Cavalry  Combat 
Brigade  <ACCB>  was  activated,  consisting  of  two  attack  helicopter  squadrons,  an 
air  cavalry  squadron,  a  combat  support  battalion,  and  a  signal  support  company. 
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In  Hay  1979,  th*  4th  Air  Cavalry  Conbat  Brigade  was  redesignated  as  6th  Cavalry 
Brigade  <Air  Conbat),  or  6th  C8AC.  Constituting  th*  US  Amy's  only  operational 
attack  helicopter  maneuver  force,  th*  6th  CBAC  is  scheduled  for  deactivation 
within  th*  next  two  years. C471 

By  1974,  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  th*  Amy  had  last  conducted  a 
comprehensive  study  of  its  aviation  requirements.  Sensing  th*  need  for  an 
updated  assessment,  Department  of  th*  Amy  directed  the  'Aviation  Requirements 
for  the  Combat  Structure  of  the  Amy  III*  (ARCSA  III)  Study,  which  was  paral¬ 
leled  by  th*  US  Amy,  Europe  and  Seventh  Army  'Aviation  Reorganization  Study.' 
Both  analyses  were  initiated  for  th*  purpose  of  evaluating  and  developing 
requirements  for  an  aviation  force  structure  that  would  strengthen  th*  combat 
posture  of  Army  aviation  and  integrate  its  tactical  and  logistical  support 
potential  into  th*  combined  arms  team.  Th*  primary  consideration  of  both 
studies  was  the  most  effective  use  of  attack  helicopters.  Published  in  1977, 
these  two  studies  concluded  that  an  anti-armor  helicopter  force  was  more  cost 
effective  than  its  related  ground  systems.  They  recommended  increasing  th* 
attack  helicopter  strength  in  each  division  by  on*  company  and  forming  a  three- 
company  attack  helicopter  battalion  for  each  US  Army  corps  in  Europe.  Moreover, 
the  ARCSA  111  Study  concluded  that  an  enhanced  attack  helicopter  capability  was 
needed  to  combat  an  increasing  Uarsaw  Pact  armored  threat.  Additionally,  the 
Conbat  Aviation  Battalion  concept,  characterized  by  the  pooling  of  divisional 
aviation  assets  under  on*  headquarters,  was  field-tested  during  REFQRGER  75  and 
later  adopted  Army-wide.  Th*  REFORMER  75  experience  also  demonstrated  that 
medium-lift  helicopter  capabilities  were  in  critical  need-of  extensive  upgrade. 
Heavy  division  medium-lift  requirements  were  assessed  to  be  a  minimum  of  two 
sixteen-ship  CH-47  helicopter  companies. t 483 
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A  Department  of  the  Array  Special  Task  Fore*  was  created  to  conduct  a 
follow-up  study  to  the  ARCSA  111  Study.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  tha 
evaluation  of  logistical  mission  requirements.  Tha  April  1977  HEL1L0G  Report, 
"Helicopter  Requirements  to  Support  tha  Array  Logistic  Mission  in  Europe," 
recommended  that  medium-lift  helicopter  capabilities  be  retained  at  corps,  but 
that  a  three-company  medium-lift  helicopter  battalion  be  formed  for  each  corpst 
each  company  would  be  organized  into  three  platoons  of  eight  CH-47  helicopters. 

Responding  to  the  recommendations  of  the  ARCSA  III  and  USAREUR  studies, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  inquired  into  the  possible  elimination 
of  divisional  air  cavalry  troops  in  order  to  justify  the  recommended  increase 
in  the  number  of  attack  helicopter  companies.  The  rationale  for  their  proposal 
was  that  the  attack  helicopter  company  had  clearly  emerged  as  a  more  effective 
"tank-killer"  than  its  air  cavalry  counterpart  and  fiscal  constraints  would  not 
permit  the  funding  of  both  organizations.  As  a  matter  of  priority,  the  USAREUR 
commanders  were  willing  to  trade  off  the  six  organic  air  cavalry  troops  for  the 
proposed  third  attack  helicopter  company  and  corps  attack  helicopter  battalion. 
However,  the  Army's  requirement  for  standardization  effectively  eliminated  this 
proposal.  Even  if  adopted,  the  proposal  would  not  have  produced  an  operational 
maneuver  force  for  the  corps. 1493 

Two  additional  studies  were  completed  in  April  1979,  that  addressed  issues 
raised  in  the  ARCSA  III  Study.  The  "Attack  Helicopter  Organization"  (ATHELO) 
Study  was  commissioned  to  examine  the  combat  effectiveness  of  attack  helicopter 
organizations,  while  the  "Air/Oround  Cavalry  1980-1985  Study"  sought  to  analyze 
the  requirements  for  a  cavalry  organization  in  a  mid-intensity,  high  threat, 
European  scenario.  The  ATHELO  Study  was  initiated  in  October  1977,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  results  of 
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battle  simulations  using  th*  CARMONETTE  model  reinforced  arguments  for  existing 
attack  helicopter  company  organisation. 1903  Th*  Air/Ground  Cavalry  Study 
examined  th*  conc*ptuai  r*quir*n*nt  tor  cavalry  organizations,  th*  n»*d  tor  a 
mix  ot  air  and  ground  components,  and  th*  pr*t*rr*d  balance  ot  air  and  ground 
components  in  a  European  environment.  Both  divisional  and  corps  cavalry 
organizational  structures  were  evaluated  according  to  a  prescribed  set  ot 
batttield  tunctions.  Con-firming  the  basic  need  tor  an  organic  cavalry  unit  at 
both  levels,  the  study  concluded  that  th*  optimum  cavalry  squadron  should 
consist  ot  on*  air  cavalry  troop  and  three  ground  cavalry  troops.  The  screen 
mission  was  the  only  on*  ot  five  standard  battletield  operations  that  air 
cavalry  was  considered  capable  ot  pertormlng  without  ground  cavalry  support. 
These  studies  had  a  direct  impact  on  th*  decision-making  process  attecting  th* 
“Army  ot  Excellence*  tore*  structure  design. £51] 

Pet  ini  no  the  Army  ot  I98ii 

Between  April  1976  and  March  1977,  under  th*  tutelage  ot  General  Mill  lam 
E.  DePuy,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  conducted  its  first  division 
restructuring  study  since  implementing  th*  ROAD  organizations.  However,  upon 
assuming  command  of  TRAOOC,  General  Donn  A.  Starry  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  th*  results  of  th*  study,  stating  that  it  had  been  done  too  quickly,  by 
too  few  people,  on  a  basis  of  too  little  critical  analysis.  In  August  197S, 
with  the  US  Army  TRADOC  Commander's  Conference  scheduled  to  convene  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  General  Starry  initiated  development  of  an  operational  concept 
for  restructuring  the  Army,  using  th*  heavy  division  as  the  base  organization. 
For  General  Starry,  the  most  critical  mission  for  th*  heavy  corps  and  divisions 
in  th*  decades  that  lay  ahead  was  to  carry  out  their  offensive  and  defensive 
tasks  as  part  of  a  US  commitment  to  Central  Army  Group  (CENTAG)  or  Northern 
Army  Group  (NORTHAG)  within  th*  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Alliance. 
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Tha  target  yaar,  1986,  was  tha  yaar  for  which  tht  bast  astimatas  of  th*  Warsaw 
Pact  thrtat  wart  available.  It  was  also  tha  year  In  which  major  naw  waapons 
would  ba  aval  labia  in  quantity  to  tha  US  Fitld  Forets.  Foret  dasignars  concan- 
tratad  thair  focus  on  divisional  oparational  concepts  which  wart  considarad  to 
ba  tha  framtwork  for  organizational  dttign  and  tha  mtdium  for  forca  structuring 
trada-off  analysis. [52] 


Tha  "Division  Rastructuring  Evaluation,"  eonduettd  from  Dtctrabtr  1978  to 
April  1979,  rasultad  in  a  proposad  division  combat  aviation  battalion  strangth 
of  1,131  soldiars,  a  substantial  inertasa  ovar  tha  pravious  authorizad  strangth 
of  632  ptrsonntl .  An  assantial  alamant  for  mission  accompl ishmant  was  "targat 
sarvicing."  Forca  davalopars  concludad  that  an  infantry  or  artnortd  battalion, 
daftnding  In  tha  "breakthrough"  araa,  would  ba  confronttd  by  200  to  250  targats 
(tanks,  armorad  personnel  carriars,  and  sal f-propal lad  artillary)  within  tha 
first  tan  minutas  of  battla.  Cantral  to  tha  dasign  and  davalopmant  phasa  of  an 
anhancad  manauvar  forca  modal  was  tha  combat  powar  multipliar  formula: 

MOMENTUM  -  ♦  VELOCITY 

Dagrada  Disrupt 

CRaduction  Factors]  Attrit  Dal  ay 

Dastroy  Impada 

For  tha  haavy  corps  and  divisions,  Army  aviation  would  affactivaly  raduca  tha 
"mass"  and  "valocity"  conponants  of  tha  aquation  by  providing  acquisition  and 
countar-f ira  against  known  enemy  targats,  air  dafansa,  supprassion  of  anamy  air 
dafansas  <SEAD>,  logistical  support  and  amargancy  madical  avacuation,  airborna 
command-con trol-communi cat  ions,  and  an  intagratad  forca-mobl 1  I ty  capability. 
With  parsonnal  strangth  cappad  at  18,000  par  division,  forca  plannars  usad  data 
providad  by  tha  ARCSA  III  and  tha  USAREUR  Aviation  Raorganization  Studias  as  a 
point  of  dapartura  for  axanining  aviation  organizations  and  capabi 1 i t ias  wi th 


respect  to  accompl Ishing  critical  tasks  derived  from  the  'Central  Battle'  and 
'Force  Qeneration'  nodules. [531 

Meanwhile,  the  US  Army  Armor  School,  located  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  took 
an  innovative  approach  to  solving  the  division  aviation  restructuring  problem. 
They  recommended  the  creation  of  a  dual-capable  organization,  the  ‘Air  Cavalry 
Attack  Brigade,*  which  consolidated  cavalry  and  attack  helicopter  battlefield 
functions  into  a  single  unit.  The  base  organization  was  the  Air  Cavalry  Attack 
Troop  (ACAT){  three  air  cavalry  attack  troops  combined  to  form  an  Air  Cavalry 
Attack  Squadron  (ACAS) .  The  Air  Cavalry  Attack  Brigade  was  formed  by  grouping 
three  air  cavalry  attack  squadrons  and  a  combat  support  aviation  battalion  into 
one  organization.  The  Air  Cavalry  Attack  Brigade  force  structure  incorporated 
recommendations  from  at  least  five  studiesi 

1)  "Aviation  Requirements  for  the  Combat  Structure  of  the  Army  111*} 

2)  "USAREUR  Aviation  Reorganization  Study*) 

3)  "Attack  Helicopter  Organization  1985*  (ATHELO) j 

4)  *Air/Oround  Cavalry,  1980-1983  Study”) 

5)  ‘USAREUR  Logistics  Requirements  for  Helicopters  (HEL1L0G)  Study". 

Sensing  the  need  for  a  reduction  in  the  personnel  and  equipment  strengths 

of  the  previous  two  proposals,  Brigadier  General  John  W.  Uloodmansee,  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Combat  Developments,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  proposed  an  alternative  aviation  brigade  for  the  heavy  division.  The 
"Uoodmansee  organization"  incorporated  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  aircraft, 
from  a  high  of  193  to  112,  and  personnel,  from  as  many  as  1,444  down  to  1,000. 
His  version  of  the  air  cavalry  attack  brigade,  although  retaining  the  combat 
support  aviation  battalion,  consisted  of  only  two  air  cavalry  attack  squadrons, 
each  with  four  organic  troops  having  an  assigned  strength  of  five  'scout'  and 
six  'attack'  aircraft.  General  E.  C.  Meyer,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
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FIGURE  2-1 t  FY  79  "Objective  Division"  Organ i  zat i onal  Diagram  [941 


By  mid-1980,  th*  Air  Cavalry  Attack  Brigad*  had  experienced  it*  firtt  < and 
mo*t  important)  of  four  tore*  *tructurt  alteration*.  Primarily,  three  chang** 
occuredi  1)  th®  dilation  o f  th*  "air  cavalry  attack  squadron*  concept  in  favor 
cl  a  tingl*  mi**lon  ori*nt*d  attack  h*licopt*r  battalion)  2)  th*  alignment  of 
battlefield  function*  with  organizational  category  (aviation  unit*  w*r*  either 
combat,  combat  support,  or  combat  **rvic*  support))  and,  3)  th*  aesimilation  of 
th*  division's  rveannai **anc*  squadron  into  th*  aviation  brigade  organization. 
This  version  of  th*  air  cavalry  attack  brigade,  as  depicted  in  Figure  2-2,  had 
an  assigned  strength  of  2,00B  personnel  with  organic  aircraft  numbering  144. 
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FIGURE  2-2i  Approved  C-Series  A i c*  Cavalry  Attack  Brigade  [S3! 

Adjustments  to  th«  about  organization,  involving  tht  Combat  Support  Aviation 
Battalion  and  tht  Division  Reconnaissance  Squadron,  continued  until  Dtctmbtr 
1983,  when  tht  currtnt  organizational  design  Mas  accepted.  Previously  referred 
to  as  the  Cavalry  Brigade  <Air  Attack),  the  neMest  edition  of  the  divisions 
aviation  structure  has  been  designated  as  the  Combat  Aviation  Brigade,  or  CAB. 
Figure  2-3  is  an  organizational  schematic  of  the  approved  CAB  organizations 
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FIGURE  2-3:  Division  86  Combat  Aviation  Brigade  (as  of  December  1983)  (961 

The  development  of  US  Army  corps  aviation  organizations  has  not  been  a 
deliberate  process.  The  primary  premise  that  corps  aviation  is  founded  upon  is 
that  if  the  divisions  need  it,  but  manpower  and  fiscal  restrictions  will  not 
permit  their  getting  it,  then  put  it  in  corps.  This  corps  "grap  bag*  mentality 
is  present  in  the  *Army  of  Excellence*  Corps  Aviation  Brigade,  but  not  quite  as 
pronounced  as  in  the  past  history  of  corps  organizations.  Though  not  adhering 
to  the  "concepts  based  requirements  systems*  philosophy,  the  new  Corps  Aviation 
Brigade  does  provide  a  measure  of  operational  mobility  and  flexibility.  Close 
study  reveals  that  the  original  proposals  for  the  divisional  Air  Cavalry  Attack 
Brigade  have  been  vested  in  the  corps  organization.  Where  three  attack  heli¬ 
copter  battal ions  were  recommended  originally  for  the  division  aviation  force 
structure  and  only  two  were  approved,  the  third  battlion  has  been  elevated  to 
corps.  The  three  heavy  corps  (Third,  Fifth,  Seventh)  have  relatively  similar 
aviation  brigade  structures,  though  each  Is  designed  exclusively  for  its  parent 
organization.  Figure  2-4  provides  a  universal  schematic  of  their  organization: 
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FIGURE  2-4 j  ARMY  84  Heavy  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  Organizational  Diagram  [371 

With  corps  organizations  limitad  by  a  'gap  plugging*  concapt,  tha  amploymant 
cons idar at  ions  that  drova  tha  organizational  configuration  were  almost  totally 
tactical  in  natura.  Oparat ional ly,  amploymant  concapts  inciudad  striking  daap 
against  tha  -first  achalon  divisions  of  tha  enemy's  sacond  achalon  army  to  dal  ay 
and  disrupt  his  commitmant  cycla  and  parforming  airlift  and  airstrika  tasks  in 
support  of  tha  corps  Raar  Araa  Combat  Oparat ions  Brigada. 

From  tha  outsat  of  tha  ARMY  84  Forca  Structura  Modarnization  Program,  tha 
aviation  rasourca  planning  community  has  focusad  on  tha  tactical,  rathar  than 
oparational,  amploymant  of  aviation  assats.  Though  baing  toutad  as  a  fourth 
manauver  brigada  haadquartars,  tha  only  added  dimension  possessed  by  tha  Combat 
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Aviation  Brigade  is  that  of  an  additional  planning  headquarters  not  previously 
possessed  by  the  ROAD  Combat  Aviation  Battalion.  In  like  manner,  the  Corps 
Aviation  Brigade  was  not  designed  conceptually  -for  employment  as  an  operational 
unit  but  rather  as  a  resource  pool,  wherein  division  commanders  would  dip  (on  a 
priority  basis)  tor  combat  power  and  battle-field  mobility  augmentation. 

EXAMINING  NEW  TRENDS. 

When  discussing  new  developments  in  aviation  organizations  and  employment 
concepts,  three  people  come  to  mind  almost  immediately:  Brigadier  (retired) 
Richard  E.  Simpkin,  General  Doctor  Ferdinand  M.  von  Senger  und  Etterlin,  and 
Colonel  Uallace  P.  Franz.  Unlike  most  o-f  their  contemporaries,  these  men  have 
suggested  significant  changes  to  the  manner  in  which  aerial  platforms  should  be 
employed  on  the  future  battlefield.  Alt  three  understand  the  historical  signi¬ 
ficance  and  implications  of  superior  mobility  and  firepower  to  the  field  army 
commander,  and  further  acknowledge  that  tactical  and  operational  success  has 
been  virtually  incontrovertible  for  the  battlefield  commander  who  capitalized 
on  both  components  concurrently.  For  these  futurists,  the  maximum  application 
of  mobility  and  firepower  translates  into  an  independent  aair-nechanizeda  unit. 

The  frontrunner  in  creative  military  doctrine  and  organization  is  Richard 
Simpkin,  a  noted  author  and  retired  Brigadier  of  the  British  Royal  Tank  Corps. 
Simpkin  proposed  two  divergent  concepts  for  the  use  of  aerial  platforms  in  his 
publications  on  the  "airmechan i zat i on*  of  warfare.  In  his  book,  ANTITANK.  An 
Airmechanized  Response  to  Armored  Threats  in  the  90s,  he  suggests  the  use  of 
helicopters  as  a  mobility  generator  employed  in  consort  with  "light  anti-armor 
attack  vehicles."  This  theme  is  not  too  dissimilar  to  the  TRICAP  division, 
except  that  selected  airframes  are  upgraded  to  transport  lightly  armored  troop 
carriers  and  mechanized  anti-tank  systems.  However,  by  the  summer  of  1983,  he 
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altered  his  concept  for  employing  Army  Aviation  on  the  modern  battlefield.  At 
that  time,  Simpkin  envisioned  an  independent  'airmechanized*  heliborne  force, 
which  incorporates  a  unique  organization  and  employment  concept.  Essentially, 
his  concept  of  an  'airmechanized"  brigade  provides  reconnaissance,  air  defense, 
ant i -hel i copter ,  and  anti-armor  capabilities  for  the  operational  commander. 

This  'airmechanized*  brigade  conceptually  operates  independent  of  mechanized 
land  forces,  countering  an  earlier  proposal  for  heavy-lift  helicopters  to 
provide  operational  mobility  for  a  mechanized  force  composed  mainly  of  "light 
mobile  protected  guns"  <LPM6s).  Recognizing  the  constraints  placed  upon  aerial 
operations  by  limited  visibility  and  weather,  Simpkin  concluded  that  of  more 
value  was  the  helicopters  ability  to  overcome  the  elements  of  "mobiquity"  and 
"traff icabi 1 i ty."  He  defined  mob iqui ty  as  the  ability  to  cross  soft  and  broken 
or  rough  ground,  to  include  natural  and  man-made  obstacles,  and  traff icabi 1 i ty 
as  the  ability  to  use  narrow  routes  of  low  military  load  classification  (MLC) 
and  man-made  passages  through  otherwise  impassable  terrain,  and  [981 

General  Doctor  Ferdinand  M.  von  Sanger  und  Etterlin  is  another  prominent 
figure  in  the  military  organizational  concepts  community.  Preceding  retirement 
from  military  service  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  General  von  Senger 
und  Ettrlin  occupied  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief,  Allied  Forces  Central 
Europe.  His  efforts  were  instrumental  in  shaping  i nter-operabi 1 i ty  mechan i sms 
and  defense  strategy  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance.  On  2  February 
1983,  General  von  Senger  presented  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  United  Services 
Institute  for  Defense  Studies  entitled  "New  Operational  Dimensions.'  It  was 
subsequently  published  in  the  Institute's  quarterly  journal,  RUSI .  The  central 
theme  of  his  presentation  was  the  exploration  of  an  alternative  concept  for  the 
defense  of  Central  Europe  while  remaining  within  the  limit  of  current  equipment 
fielding  plans  and  cost-effectiveness.  Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as 
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Richard  S i rep  Kin,  General  Doctor  von  Senger  und  Eteri  in  used  a  statement  made  by 
Ganaral  Sumneral 1 ,  tha  US  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  1930,  to  show  tha  military's 
historical  inability  to  ‘parctiva  an  opportunity  to  combina  firepower  and 
mobility  in  a  dacisiva  and  battle-winning  way."  His  basic  contention  is  that 
tha  tank  and  the  helicopter  are  simply  instruments  of  combat  that  need  an  inte¬ 
grated  employment  concept,  independent  of  conventional  combined  arms  tactics. 
Envisioning  the  creation  of  a  universal  aerial  platform  referred  to  as  a  "Main 
Battle  Air  Vehicle"  or  MBAW,  he  proposes  the  consolidation  of  divisional  and 
corps  aviation  resources  into  a  tactically  and  logistically  autonomous 
"AirMechan ized*  Division. 

The  basic  formation  of  the  "AirMechanized"  Division  is  the  Ai rMechan i zed 
Brigade,  organized  into  specialist  company-size  units  to  provide  intelligence 
and  reconnaissance i  air  defense,  and  anti-helicopter  protection.  Two  attack 
helicopter  battalions  of  28  MBAWs  each  form  the  nucleus  of  the  combat  strength 
for  the  brigade.  Tactical  autonomy  of  the  AirMechanized  Brigade  is  achieved  by 
its  independence  from  any  ground  forces.  An  Airmobile  Brigade  complements  the 
AirMechanized  Brigade  and  counter-balances  its  vulnerability  to  infantry  and 
armored  threats  in  its  staging  areas.  Mobility  for  the  Airmobile  Brigade  is 
provided  by  an  AirTransport  Brigade,  which  also  serves  to  provide  the  airlift 
necessary  for  logistical  support.  Figure  2-5  provides  an  illustration  of  this 
proposed  "AirMechanized*  Division. C593  Organizationally,  the  "AirMechanized" 
unit  is  similar  to  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile).  However,  rather 
than  there  being  just  one  type-unit  in  a  country's  armed  forces,  he  suggests 
manning  and  equipping  an  "airmechanized  'operational  maneuver'  division"  for 
each  corps,  similar  to  the  Soviet  "Operational  Maneuver  Group"  concept. 
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FIGURE  2-Si  General  von  Senger  'Basic  AirMechanized  Division"  Model 


The  third  individual  whose  concepts  in  operation*!  warfare  merit  close 
examination  is  Colonel  Wallace  P.  Franz,  USAR.  Colonel  Franz,  like  von  Senger 
and  Simpkin,  recognizes  mobility  and  firepower  as  two  decisive  characteristics 
of  maneuver  warfare.  But,  he  takes  it  one  step  further  by  adding  flexibility 
and  responsiveness  to  the  equation.  Colonel  Franz  also  sees  the  same  parallels 


in  the  development  of  armored  (tank)  warfare  and  the  operational  employment  of 
heliborne  forces.  And,  as  previously  articulated  by  Simpkin  and  von  Senger,  he 
concludes  that  now  is  the  decision  break-point  where  operational  concepts  take 
precedence  over  tactical  ones  in  the  force  modernization  process.  In  surmising 
that  current  (and  proposed)  heavy  divisions  are  too  cumbersome  and  inflexible 
to  conduct  operational  warfare  using  the  tenets  of  'initiative,  depth,  agility, 
and  synchronization,*  Colonel  Franz  proposes  the  creation  of  an  'Air  Assault 
Corps,*  composed  of  five  to  seven  air  assault  divisions,  an  air  cavalry  combat 
brigade,  an  air-transportable  artillery  brigade,  and  other  corps  troops.  Once 
in  the  objective  area,  ground  mobility  would  be  provided  by  *hi-tech*  equipment 
such  as  the  Light/Fast  Attack  Vehicle  (L/FAV).  Franz  uses  a  recent  historical 
example  of  opposing  armored  forces  in  Somalia  to  emphasis  his  argument: 


'Soviet  General  Vasily  Petrov,  using  Cuban  and  Ethiopian 
units,  conducted  a  successful  air  mobile  maneuver  against 
the  Somali  In  the  OGADEN  in  1978.  He  employed  a  mixed 
helicopter  and  light  armor  force  in  the  rear  of  the  Somali 
Army  defending  the  Kara  Marda  Pass.  This  CSomalil  army  was 
completely  destroyed  within  three  days.  As  an  example  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  operation,  seventy  ASU-57s  (self- 
propelled  assault  guns)  were  lifted  into  the  LZ.*  [601 


The  implication  of  the  proposals  mad  by  these  three  'futurists"  is  that 
Army  Aviation  should  step  beyond  its  concentration  on  tactical  employment  of 
helicopters  and  focus  on  their  operational  employment.  All  three  gentlemen 
understand  the  historical  implications  of  superior  mobility  and  firepower,  and 
acknowledge  that  operational  success  has  been  virtually  incontrovertible  for 
the  battlefield  commander  who  capitalized  on  both  components  simultaneously. 
Accordingly,  an  integrated  heliborne  force  provides  the  operational  commander 
with  the  instrument  to  fight  the  deep  battle.  Its  employment  serves  to  degrade 
and  neutralize  the  enemy  commander's  flexibility,  and  forces  him  to  divert  his 
attention  from  the  primary  battle  along  the  FLOT.  In  this  manner,  the  enemy  is 
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forced  to  alter  hi*  operational  plan  from  a  purely  offensive  orientation  to  on# 
that  mutt  bt  defensive,  a*  Mali.  Consequently,  the  de-fender  can  seize  the 
initiative  and  transition  into  offenive  operations.  These  AirHechanized  -forces 
function  to  seal  off  the  forces  in  the  mein  battle  area,  denying  resupply  and 
reinforcement,  thus  facilitaing  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  close-in  combat 
forces  in  detail. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  an  analysis  is  made  of  heliborne  tactical  end 
operational’  employment  doctrine  and  organizations  as  they  apply  to  countries  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  and  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Primarily,  the 
focus  is  on  examining  how  defense  policy  is  translated  into  military  doctrine 
and  organizational  force  structures,  as  they  relate  to  the  aviation  component 
of  a  nation's  armed  forces. 
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CHAPTER  3 


ASSESSING  EUROPEAN  AND  SOVIET  HELICOPTER  EMPLOYMENT  CONCEPTS 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  compare  and  contrast  tht  Army  Aviation 
helicopter  amploymant  doctrinal  and  tactical  organizations  of  Utstarn  Europtan 
countries  and  tht  Soviet  Union  with  those  of  the  United  States,  as  presented  in 
Chapter  2.  Using  those  countries  in  Western  Europe  that  are  either  non-aligned 
or  are  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  Alliance  as  a 
point  of  departure,  this  chapter  explores  the  use  of  heliborne  aviation  as  a 
means  through  which  strategic  and  operational  objectives  may  be  achieved;  in 
the  second  half  of  this  chapter,  the  Soviet  "way-of-war"  is  examined. 

A  fundamental  premise  shaping  the  direction  of  this  assessment  Involves 
the  relationship  of  the  military  establishment  to  that  of  a  country's  political 
structure.  According  to  the  Prussian  theorist,  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  war  Is  a 
continuation  of  national  policy  by  other  means.  A  variation  of  this  concept  is 
offered  by  the  Russian  political  theorist,  M.l.  Lenin,  who  notes  that  political 
and  military  elements  of  government  are  inseparable,  with  war  holding  an  equal 
status  with  negotiation.!!]  From  this  perspective,  it  follows  that  national 
objectives  prescribe  policy;  policy  dictates  national  defense  strategy;  defense 
strategy  seeks  to  secure  strategic  aims  or  goals;  and,  military  operations  are 
a  means  whereby  strategic  goals  may  be  realized.  By  acknowledging  this  process 
for  linking  military  doctrine  and  organizations  directly  to  national  policy  and 
objectives,  a  comparison  of  European  and  Soviet  heliborne  forces  is  made.  This 
study  evaluates  national  defense  postures  and  strategies  against  national  will, 
collective  security  agreements,  the  operational  environment  and  the  threat.  For 
this  analysis,  Europe  is  divided  into  a  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  region. 
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Before  the  tnd  of  World  War  Two,  all  of  Europ*  had  coma  to  realize  th* 
preeminence  of  two  world  superpowers:  tha  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  State*. 
The  bi-polarization  o-f  global  political  philosophies  led  to  the  creation  o-f  a 
bu-ffar  zona,  namely  Western  Europe  and  non-Soviet  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact* 
Post  World  War  hemispheric  a-f-fairs  saw  Europ*  enter  into  loos*  confederations 
of  nations  which  ware  as  politically  and  economically  oriented  as  they  were 
defensive  in  nature.  Their  object ives  were  to  reconstruct  and  revitalize  a 
war-torn  continent,  and  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity.  Western  Europe  saw 
an  increasing  need  for  countering  th*  expanding  presence  of  Soviet  hegemony. 

To  a  ‘free*  Europe,  Communist  Russia  was  exporting  a  political  philosophy  of 
clas*  struggle  through  armed  intervention. 

According  to'Sherwood  S.  Cordler,  in  hi*  monograph  entitled  CALCULUS  OF 
POWER  Western  Europ*  today  does  not  possess  th*  fundamental  political  unity 
which  a  military  capability  of  continental  dimensions  demands. 121  Th*  over¬ 
whelming  factor  in  th*  creation  of  a  unified  European  defense  strategy  has  been 
national  self-preservation.  Emanating  from  th*  melting  pot  of  national  will, 
cultural  disposition,  historical  experience,  and  geographical  location  is  the 
essence  of  national  defense  policy.  From  its  peculiar  point  of  reference,  each 
nation  perceives  th#  “threat*  somewhat  differently.  Thus,  each  contributes  to 
th*  region's  collective  security  effort  only  that  quantifiable  amount  deemed 
critical  for  th*  preservation  of  its  national  sovereignty  and  objectives. 

For  Europe  and  her  NATO  allies,  the  greatest  threat  to  national  security 
lies  with  th*  Soviet  Union  and  her  potential  for  military  intervention  in  th* 
Central  Region.  As  a  result  of  this  central  focus,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
has  been  spared  direct  involvement  in  East-West  tensions.  In  the  South,  only 
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tht  Turkish  Straits  present  a  strategical  1 /-significant  objective  for  Soviet 
power  projection.  Objectively,  it  would  be  ludicrous  for  either  region  to 
suppose  a  land-oriented  defensive  posture  when  the  probable  threat  is  Soviet 
incursions  into  their  territorial  waters  or  airspace.  Consequently,  national 
defense  policies  and  military  doctrine  and  organizations  mirror  this  notion  of 
peripheral  involvement.  Hence,  an  overview  of  the  circumferential  regions  is 
warranted  without  making  a  detailed  comparative  analysis. 

EUROPE'S  NORTHERN  REGION 

The  four  countries  making  up  this  region  are  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and 
9weden.  Significantly,  only  Finland  shares  a  border  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
factor  contributing  to  her  1948  treaty  of  friendship,  cooperation,  and  mutual 
assistance  with  the  USSR.  However,  she  maintains  a  foreign  policy  of  strict 
neutrality.  Similarly,  while  Norway  and  Denmark  conclude  that  membership  in 
NATO  is  vital  to  their  national  security,  they  both  place  limits  on  their 
involvement  by  stipulating  that  foreign  troops  are  not  to  be  permanently  based 
on  their  territory,  and  that  no  nuclear  weapons  are  to  be  stationed  in  their 
countries.  Meanwhile,  Swedish  military  concerns  are  for  the  protection  of  her 
neutrality.  Swedish  defense  policy  has  two  primary  objsctivesi  to  maintain  the 
ability  to  destroy  any  invading  force  should  it  attack;  and  to  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  Swedish  sail,  territorial  waters  and  airspace,  thus  ensuring  that 
the  country's  neutrality  is  respected. 

The  ability  of  the  Nordic  countries  to  limit  superpower  involvement  in 
their  region  has  been  as  a  direct  result  of  a  lack  of  immediate  interest  by  the 
Americans  or  Soviets.  Close  examination  of  regional  armed  forces  indicates  a 
predisposition  toward  naval  and  air  power  projection,  with  their  conscript  land 
forces  concerned  primarily  with  the  neutralization  of  an  amphibious  or  airborne 
invasion  force.  Heliborne  capabilities  focus  mainly  on  anti-submarine  warfare 
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<ASU>  and  search-and-rescue  <SAR)  missions.  Amy  helicopter  operations  provide 
atrial  resup  and  troop  transport,  with  airmobility  of  infantry  units  being 
secondary.  Specifically,  Danish  brigades  are  the  smallest  formation  in  any 
European  army  to  be  accorded  that  distinction.  Uith  a  total  inventory  of  only 
sixteen  helicopters,  Danish  Armed  Forces  are  described  as  scarcely  providing  a 
credible  coastline  defense  and  constituting  the  weak  link  in  NATO's  chain  of 
defenses. (33  Finnish  national  defense  relies  heavily  on  tanks  and  anti-armor 
ATGh  systems.  The  helicopter  is  not  recognized  as  a  critical  national  defense 
item,  although  its  ability  to  provide  an  added  measure  of  battlefield  mobility 
and  flexibility  is  acknowledged. [41  Norway's  regional  commitment  for  defense 
numbers  18,000  troops,  of  which  13,000  soldiers  are  12-month  conscripts.  She 
does  not  boast  of  any  helicopters  in  her  Armed  Forces.  Finally,  Sweden  relies 
on  her  aerial  force  of  30  helicopters  for  command  and  control  and  transport. 
None  of  these  countries  uses  the  helicopter-  in  an  attack  or  anti-armor  role  nor 
envisions  heliborne  maneuvers  forward  of  the  FL0T.CS3 

EUROPE'S  CgNTJBA^pgaiJtl 

Six  NATO  countries  operate  combat  helicopters  in  Europe's  Central  Region: 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  The  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  Canada,  whose  NATO  commitment  includes  a  mechanized  brigade  group, 
maintains  a  Canadian-based  airmobile  battalion  as  part  of  the  Allied  Commander 
Europe  (ACE)  Nobile  Force-Land.  Only  Luxembourg,  who  maintains  a  nominal  army 
of  one  550-rean  light  infantry  battalion,  is  without  a  helicopter  component. 

Neither  the  Belgians  nor  the  Dutch  possess  an  armed-attack  helicopter 
capability.  The  Belgian  Army  owns  and  operates  three  independent  helicopter 
squadrons  and  a  composite  squadron  under  the  command  of  1st  Belgian  Corps, 
which  also  provides  two  of  its  four  active  brigades  to  NATO's  Northern  Army 
Group.  Belgian  vertical  lift  assets  are  dedicated  to  providing  support  for 
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Forward  Air  Control  <FAC),  Field  Artillery  Atrial  Observation  <FAA0)  and  atrial 
resupply.  Influenced  by  40  years  of  peace  and  a  rising  socialist  faction, 
Belgian  political  and  social  sentiments  do  not  favor  a  strong  forward-deployed 
military  posture,  as  is  evidenced  in  its  meager  defense  budget  (slightly  over 
V/.  GNP)  and  the  recall  of  its  third  brigade  from  West  Germany.  The  Dutch,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  more  dependent  upon  ffATO  for  their  security.  Therefore, 
they  have  forward-based  most  of  their  armed  forces,  with  only  a  few  ground 
units  retained  locally  for  territorial  defenses.  The  Dutch  Air  Force  operates 
some  100  Alouette-111  and  BO-105  helicopters  in  support  of  Army  operations. 
Though  they  provide  only  aerial  reconnaissance,  field  artillery  spotters, 
forward  air  control  teams,  and  aerial  transport,  the  three  helicopter  squadrons 
are  being  complemented  by  the  formation  of  an  attack  helicopter  unit  which  will 
provide  an  anti-armor  counterattack  capabi 1 i ty.I6J 

Traditionally,  the  most  important  of  Britain's  political  and  military 
objectives  has  been  to  command  the  seas  surrounding  the  British  Isles,  and  to 
maintain  the  European  balance  of  power.  Great  Britain  seeks  to  avoid  major 
land-force  involvement  in  a  European  war  while  bearing  the  brunt  of  naval  and 
amphibious  operations.  With  respect  to  its  NATO  land-force  commitment  to  West 
Germany,  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  has  a  unique  arrangement  concerning  its 
helicopter  forces  it  is  the  only  NATO  country  that  splits  rotary-wing  combat 
operations  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  Army  Air  Corps  is  responsible  for  five 
battlefield  functions:  1)  observation  and  reconnaissance;  2)  armed  action 
(close  air  support,  anti-tank  fires,  suppressive  fires,  SEAD) ;  3)  aerial  field 
artillery  observers  and  forward  air  controllers;  4)  command  and  control,  and 
liaison;  and,  5)  limited  movement  of  men  and  materiel.  The  Royal  Air  Force 
completes  the  total  force  equation  by  providing  helicopter  support  for  air 
mobility  and  aerial  resupply.  It  performs  these  functions  with  two  squadrons 
of  'Puma's. '[7] 
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Aerial  battle-field  operations  are  conducted  by  five  Attack  Helicopter 
Regiments,  each  composed  of  an  attack  squadron  and  a  'recon'  squadron.  While 
each  regiment  is  organic  to  an  armored  division,  they  can  be  regrouped  by  the 
Corps  Commander  and  placed  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Corps  Aviation 
Officer.  Using  the  dual-purpose  "Lynx*  as  their  primary  attack  aircraft,  the 
British  feel  they  increase  their  operational  capacity  due  to  weather  conditions 
which  make  a  dedicated  anti-tank  helicopter  ineffective  approximately  25X  of 
the  time  in  Europe.  Their  concept  for  employment  has  the  Attack  Helicopter 
Regiments  being  held  in  reserve  or  used  as  a  counterattack  force.  The  lift 
capability  provided  by  the  'Lynx*  permits  forward  displacement  of  mobile  tank- 
killer  teams  which  may  operate  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  attack 
aircraft. 

France  maintains  an  'independent*  defense  policy  based  on  a  diminished 
confidence  in  the  United  States'  commitment  to  invoke  its  deterrent  force  on 
behalf  of  a  European  ally.  As  a  result,  France  relies  on  three  categories  of 
defense  organization!  Strategic  Forces,  Forces  of  Maneuver,  and  Territorial 
Defense  Forces.  The  mission  of  the  Forces  of  Maneuver  is  to  contain  a  nuclear 
or  conventional  attack  inside  or  outside  Europe.  The  First  French  Army  (known 
in  World  War  11  as  Armee  du  Rhin  et  Danube)  pursues  the  mission  with  three  Army 
Corps  and  an  Array  Air  Corps,  or  Aviation  Leoere  de  1 'Armee  de  Terre  <ALAT).[81 

The  French  military  positions  concerning  the  use  of  helicopters  in  combat 
form  a  dichotomy.  The  French  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  DeLaunay  sees  rotary¬ 
wing  assets  in  a  “support  and  protection*  role,  operating  to  the  rear  of  French 
troops,  with  their  anti-armor  capability  directed  mainly  at  blunting  an  enemy 
penetration.  An  opposing  position  is  maintained  by  the  French  Army  Air  Corps 
(ALAT)  Commander,  Brigadier  General  Herve  Navereau,  who  envisions  light  (4  ton) 
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anti-armor  and  anti-air  halicoptara  patrol ling  and  controlling  tht  "land  sky." 
Navaraau's  notion  of  "land  sk y"  contidars  haliborna  oparations  aa  an  intagral 
part  o f  tha  land  fore#  achama  o-f  manauvar,  with  halicoptara  simply  providing 
mobility,  apaad,  and  manauvar  through  a  vartical  axtanaion  of  tha  battlafiald. 
Both  ganarala  alao  hold  oppoaing  idaaa  aa  to  tha  typa  of  halicoptar  that  should 
ba  in  tha  Franch  invan tory,  Ganaral  DaLaunay  favora  tha  mul ti-purpoaa  aircraft 
axtmpliflad  by  tha  Soviat  "Hind*  and  "Hip*  or  tha  Britiah  "Lynx."  In  contraat, 
Ganaral  Navaraau  advocataa  tha  intagration  of  aingla-function  aircraft  aimilar 
to  tha  Alouatta  II  and  III  and  tha  BQ-103.  Hia  argument  ia  baaed  on  tha  naiad 
for  quantitiaa  and  tha  pramiaa  that  tachnical  sophistication  in  multi-purpoaa 
halicoptara  tranalataa  into  incraaaad  waight,  raducad  parformanca ,  a  loaa  of 
anduranca,  a  dagradation  in  f iald-maintainabil ity,  and  an  ovarall  poatura  of 
non-affordability,  thus  laaving  a  aubatantial  gap  in  oparational  dafansas. C9I 


Tha  Franch  Army  Air  Corpa,  or  ALAT,  aupporta  aach  of  thraa  Franch  Army 
Corpa  with  ona  or  mora  Combat  Halicoptar  Ragimanta  (RHC)  and  a  Light  Halicoptar 
Group  <GHL) .  Tha  aaalgnmant  of  aviation  aaaata  againat  tha  Corpa  ia  aa  liatadi 


lat  RHC  -  Phalabourg,  Moaalla 
3rd  RHC  -  Etain-Rouvraa,  Mauaa 
Uth  GHL  -  Nancy 


zno  -  rr itor icnanai 
12th  GHL  -  Triar,  Forhar 


dtn  RHC  -  Compiagna 

13th  GHL  -  Laa  Muraaux,  Yvalinaa 


3th  RHC  -  Pau  <attachad  to  11th  Abn  Dig 
for  axtarnal  oparationa) 


Each  Combat  Halicoptar  Ragimant  (RHC)  haa  72  hal icoptara  asaignadi  20  Light 
Alouatta  ll's  and  SA-341  Gazallaa,  30  Alouatta  lira  and  SA-342  Gazal la-HOT'a, 
and  22  SA-330  Pumaa  (tactical  transports  that  carry  15  man  or  2.5  tons).  Tha 
Light  Halicoptar  Groups  (GHL)  ara  composad  mainly  of  Alouatta  II  and  lira  and 
SA-341  Gazallaa.  Tha  Franch,  like  thair  naighbors,  do  not  anviaion  amploying 
larga  formations  of  hal icoptars  across  tha  FIOT  although  thay  hava  axparimantad 
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with  «  'composite'  raiding  party  o-f  two  SA-342  Gazel  le-HOT's  and  a  SA-330  Puma. 
Figure  3-1  provides  an  organizational  diagram  o-f  a  Combat  Helicopter  Regiment. 


LTH  ATH  MTH 


22  SA-330 


FIGURE  3-1:  Corps  Combat  Helicopter  Regiment,  French  Army 


The  Federal  Republic  o-f  Germany,  or  West  Germany,  shares  a  1700  kilometer 
border  with  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  some  locations,  this  lies. as 
near  as  130  kilometers  o-f  the  Rhine  River,  the  operational  and  strategic  line 
of  demarcation  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  NATO's  problem  for  European 
defense  is  essentially  how  to  stop  a  westward  thrust  by  Soviet  forces  before 
they  reach  the  Rhine.  West  Germany's  dilemma  is  how  to  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  this  key  area  without  assuring  the  devastation  of  its  own  national 
integrity.  The  aim  of  battle  is  to  stop  Soviet  aggression  by  collapsing  his 
will  and  ability  to  continue  combat,  by  restoring  the  integrity  of  the  defense 
and  territory,  and  by  retaining  freedom  of  action  for  the  NATO  A1 1 i anca . t 101 

There  is  no  overall  military  command  structure  in  the  German  Armed  Forces 
nor  an  operational  command  larger  than  a  corps,  because  they  have  chosen  to 
operate  as  an  integrated  component  of  the  combined  NATO  Army.  West  Germany  has 
three  Army  Corps  consisting  of  36  brigades  which  are  formed  into  12  divisions. 
Each  corps  has  an  organic  aviation  brigade,  and  each  division  has  a  subordinate 
aviation  company.  German  Array  Aviation  is  a  pure  helicopter  force.  In  order 


of  priority,  its  primary  tasks  art  to  providei  1)  atrial  transport  of  man  and 
materiel;  2)  liaison  and  couritr  service;  3)  ttrrain  and  combat  reconnaissance; 
4)  battltfitld  surveil lane# ;  and,  5)  anti-tank  optrations.  Its  five  typts  of 
helicopters  are  divided  into  four  categories  according  to  battlefield  function! 
observation,  utility,  cargo,  and  anti-tank.  German  Army  Aviation  combat  power 
resides  at  corps  level,  since  the  divisional  aviation  company  has  only  10  light 
observation  helicopters  assigned,  an  exception  being  the  4th  Mech  Div  (LANDJUT) 
in  Schleswig-Holstein  which  has  an  assigned  aviation  regiment. (Ill 

The  employment  of  the  helicopter  in  the  German  Armed  Forces  began  on  a 
major  scale  only  after  the  Arab-lsraeli  War  of  1973.  Advocates  of  using  the 
helicopter  as  a  weapons  platform  argued  that,  helicopters,  protected  against 
detection  by  extreme  low  level  flight  and  long-range  target  acquistion  and 
engagement  systems,  would  be  well  suited  to  accomplish  missions  which  other¬ 
wise  could  not  be  accomplished  or  which  could  be  accomplished  only  with  a  far 
greater  effort.  Uest  Germany's  decision  to  jointly  finance  the  production  of 
an  attack  helicopter  with  the  French  had  financial  and  political  justification. 
As  an  interim  measure,  Germany  has  fielded  the  HOT-equipped  PAH-1  <BO-103>.  The 
fact  that  the  delivery  of  the  PAH-1  to  the  regiments  did  not  begin  until  1980, 
and  will  not  end  before  1984,  may  have  many  administrative  as  well  as  economic 
and  budget  policy  reasons,  the  end  result  of  a  developmental  process  which  was 
characterized  by  a  dispute  over  authority  and  by  decisions  that  were  postponed 
time  and  time  again. C121 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  German  Army  Aviation  organizational  focus 
has  elevated  from  division  to  corps.  As  recent  as  1981  during  Exercise  SCHARFE 
KL1NQE  (Sharp  Knife),  the  concept  of  a  corps  aviation  regiment  was  first  placed 
into  being  and  employed  in  the  field.  This  organization  replaced  the  previous 
two  anti-tank  helicopter  squadrons  assigned  to  each  division  headquarters.  The 
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Corps  Aviation  Regiment  was  composed  of  tour  Anti-Tank  Squadrons,  tach  assigned 
fourteen  PAH-l's.  Tha  smallest  tactical  operating  unit  was  the  ‘Halt-Squadron* 
which  consisted  ot  seven  anti-tank  helicopters.  Since  then,  the  Corps  Aviation 
Regiment  has  evolved  into  a  Corps  Aviation  Brigade,  with  the  aviation  regiment 
redesignated  as  an  Anti-Tank  Helicopter  Regiment.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
anti-tank  helicopter  is  aai  an  ‘attack*  helicopter.  It  is  a  single-purpose 
aircraft  employed  as  an  anti-tank  weapon  as  a  part  of  an  integrated  combined 
arms  effort.  The  German  Army  decided  that  it  did  not  need  a  special ixed  scout 
helicopter,  partly  because  their  crews  could  not  see  far  enough  forward  without 
a  stabilized  sighting  system.  Also,  with  an  exclusive  commitment  to  fight  a 
home  defense  battle  on  very  familiar  home  ground,  the  German  Army  does  not 
envision  the  need  for  a  ‘scout.* 

■The  primary  subordinate  units  within  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  are  an 
Anti-Tank  Helicopter  Regiment,  a  Light  Transport  Helicopter  Regiment,  and  a 
Medium  Transport  Helicopter  Regiment.  Each  regiment  within  the  Corps  Aviation 
Brigade  has  independent  sub-units  to  look  after  the  functions  of  command  and 
communications,  field  resupply,  aircraft  organzaional  and  intermediate-level 
maintenance,  and  ground  defense.  The  following  criteria  are  used  for  assigning 
the  preponderance  of  aviation  assets  to  Corps: 

a.  Due  to  resource  constraints,  the  Army  could  not  afford  to  have  both 
divisional  and  corps  aviation  combat  and  combat  support  organizations. 

b.  It  was  determined  that  corps  can  see  broader  combat  frontages  and  in 
greater  depth,  and  can  therefore  influence  the  battle  with  massed  firepower. 

c.  ‘Economy  of  Resources*  determined  that  by  consolidating  assets  at 
corps,  maximum  usage  of  limited  resources  would  be  effected.  Consolidation 
translates  into  fewer  MTDE  equipment  and  maintenance  personnel  requirements. 
Figure  3-1  provides  an  organizational  diagram  of  the  German  Corps  Aviation 
Brigade,  reflecting  only  major  subordinate  units. 1133 
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FIGURE  3-2*  Corps  Aviation  Command,  West  German  Army 

Tht  Anti-Tank  Helicopter  Regiment  normally  employs  a  squadron  in  support 
of  a  division.  Usually,  a  company  Is  not  placed  'opcon'  to  htadquartars  below 
brigads  level.  Tht  squadron  co-locates  its  Forward  Asstmbly  Arta  and  Forward 
Arts  Rearm/Refuel  Point  In  tht  division1'*  rtar  arta,  and  displaces  it  only  one* 
ptr  day,  normally  at  night.  Much  dtptnds  on  how  flexible  and  rtsponsivt  this 
forward  combat  bast  systtm  provts  to  bt.  Host  combat  missions  art  prtplanntd 
tht  day  btfort,  with  mission  britfings  conducted  at  rtgimtntal  htadquarttrs 
upon  completion  of  th*  day's  mission*  and  dtbritf ings.  Tht  German  employmtnt 
conctpt  directs  that  all  heliborne  operations  will  bt  conducttd  in  conjunction 
with  friendly  troops  and» 

"...  they  should  be  employed  only  over  friendly  terrain 
and  should  not  penetrate  into  enemy-control  1 ed  ir*4s."tl4] 


Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  constitute  that  area 
designated  as  Europe's  Southern  Region.  Interestingly,  only  Turkey  shares  a 
border  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  though  sitting  astride  Uestern  Europe's 
historical  "southern  invasion  route,"  Austria  seeks  to  maintain  a  position  of 
perpetual  neutrality.  Meanwhile,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  are  members  of  the 
NATO  Alliance,  albeit  their  resolve  to  resist  Soviet  expansion  through  military 
participation  in  NATO's  defense  alliance  is  questionable,  at  best. 

On  26  October  1935,  Austria  declared  a  position  of  permanent  neutrality 
in  her  Constitution.  The  intent  was  to  create  another  Switzerland,  a  task  most 
difficult  in  that  she  shares  borders  with  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  The 
Austrian  Constitution  provides  that  she  will  never  join  any  military  alliance 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of  any  foreign  military  base  on  her  land. 
Consequently,  the  primary  objective  of  Austria's  defense  policy  is  to  organize 
the  national  will  to  defend  hei  neutrality  so  that  an  aggressor  will  choose  to 
avoid,  rather  than  violate,  her  territory.  Austria's  helicopter  force,  which 
totals  74  airframes,  is  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  and  supports  the  Army  with 
command-and-control  and  liaison  flights,  transport  and  resuppl y  mi ssi ens,  and 
mobility  for  anti-tank  teams.  Her  military  defense  strategy  calls  for  "defense 
in  depth*  through  the  use  of  successive  battle  positions  and  anti-armor  "kill 
zones"  which  are  designed  to  inflict  maximum  attrition,  delay  his  advance,  and 
disrupt  his  battle  plan.  The  Austrians  hope  to  delay  a  westward  thrust  up  to 
five  days,  long  enough  to  permit  Central  Army  Group-Europe's  (CENTAG)  southern 
flank  sufficient  time  to  mobilize  a  counter-stroke.  Currently,  Austria's  Army 
is  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  the  outcome  can  not  be  determined.  However,  as  the 
Austrian  government  looks  into  the  l?90's  for  revitalization  of  its  national 
defense  program,  "plans  are  being  considered  to  transfer  the  emphasis  in  land 
operations  ...  to  hel icopters.’l 151 
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Sine*  the  l?th  Century,  Switzerland  hat  bean  the  most  determined  and 
consistently  neutral  nation  in  the  world.  Swiss  national  defense  is  entrusted 
to  a  militia,  in  which  service  is  universal  and  compulsory  tor  males  over  20. 
Swiss  defense  strategy  is  based  essentially  on  the  concept  of  deterrence  thru 
demonstrated  readiness.  Swiss  Air  Force  maintains  a  fleet  of  96  helicopters 
(Alouette  II  and  III)  in  seven  Light  Aircraft  Squadrons.  Their  mission  is  to 
provide  communications  relay,  conmand-and-control/1 laison  flights,  observation 
and  reconnaissance,  and  search-and-rescue  (SAR).  Swiss  military  helicopters 
are  not  configured  in  an  anti-armor  role,  and  operational  employment  concepts 
do  not  envision  flights  beyond  the  FL0T.C16I 

Italy  is  one  of  the  four  major  contributors  of  military  forces  to  NATO 
and,  together  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  forms  the  southern  flank  of  the  Alliance. 
In  sharp  contrast,  no  Italian  forces  are  stationed  outside  national  boundaries. 
The  Italian  Army  is  essentially  a  northern  creation  foisted  onto  the  center  and 
south  by  the  prdeess  of  political  unification,  and  it  has  never  been  properly 
assimilated.  The  primary  role  of  the  Army,  in  collaboration  with  NATO,  is  the 
defense  of  Italy's  northeastern  frontier.  Italy's  Army  is  organized  Into  three 
corps,  a  total  five  divisions  and  twelve  separate  brigades.  Each  Italian  Corps 
is  supported  by  an  aviation  squadron  of  approximately  18  helicopters;  divisions 
and  separate  brigades  are  supported  by  an  organic  flight  detachment  of  10  to  12 
aircraft.  Rotary-wing  assets  provide  aerial  platforms  for  comreand-and-control , 
liaison  flights,  observation  and  reconnaissance,  transport,  and  a  limited  anti¬ 
armor  capability.  There  is  no  organizational  mechanism  whereby  large-scale 
heliborne  operations  can  be  planned  and  executed.! 173 

Greece  and  Turkey  form  the  "Bosporus-Dardenel les  Chokepoint"  in  NATO's 
southern  defensive  belt.  Although  both  are  members  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  their 
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•hired  animosity  and  overt  hostilities  toward  one  another  have  almost  dissolved 
their  tenuous  partnership.  Although  a  strong  socialist-communist  influence  is 

J 

present  in  both  countries,  tMir  primary  national  defense  concern  is  countering 
Soviet  hegemony.  Greece  identifies  Bulgaria  as  its  greatest  threat  to  internal 
security,  while  Turkey  experiences  pressure  from  Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  latter  with  whom  it  shares  a  300  mile  border. 


Greek  national  defense  policy  calls  for  a  strong  forward  defense  to  deter 
Soviet  expansionism  through  its  Bulgarian  proxy  and  for  cooperation  and  coordi¬ 
nation  with  Turkey  in  controlling  the  Bosporus-Dardenel las  sea  lane.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  the  Grecian  Army  has  three  corps  with  eleven  infantry  divisions  and 
one  armored  division.  The  Army's  air  arm,  Aeroooria  Stratou.  Is  headquartered 
at  Megara  and  controls  a  composite  wing  of  aircraft,  including  67  helicopters. 
As  evident  in  the  composition  of  the  rotary-iplng  fleet,  heliborne  operations 
provide  priority  support  for  troop  transport  and  aerial  resupply.  Helicopter 
armament  consists  primarily  of  door-mounted  7.62mm  machineguns;  an  anti-armor 
capability  is  not  provided.  Greek  helicopter-  employment  doctrine  and  concepts 
do  not  favorably  consider  large-scale  operations  conducted  across  the  FLOT.L183 

Turkey  is  strategically  located  at  the  world's  crossroads,  thus  making  it 
an  objective  of  numerous  military  campaigns  since  ancient  times.  Historically, 
Russia  has  been  an  enemy  of  Turkey  for  several  centuries.  Because  of  this,  the 
Turkish  Army  maintains  three  field  armies  of  two  corps  each,  enlisting  nearly 
400,000  soldiers.  One  field  army  is  stationed  in  European  Turkey,  protecting 
the  northern  approach  to  the  Turkish  Straits;  a  second  field  army  is  positioned 
in  Western  Anatolia,  concentrated  near  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits;  and,  a 
third  field  army  is  located  in  Eastern  Anatolia,  concentrated  near  the  Soviet 
border.  Turkish  Army  Aviation,  or  Kara  Qrdusu  Havacilioi  <K0H>,  is  responsible 
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to  Turkish  Ground  Forest  Command  and  It  controlled  by  the  Central  Amy  Aviation 
Establishment.  Though  Turkey  hat  only  190  helicopters,  each  field  army,  corps, 
and  division  maintains  its  own  flying  unit  and  airfield.  The  primary  function 
of  the  hell  borne  forces  is  to  provide  aerial  transport,  observation,  liaison, 
and  extremely  limited  aerial  fire  support.  However,  none  of  Turkey's  aviation 
assets  have  an  anti-armor  capability.  As  the  other  states  in  Europe's  Southern 
Region,  Turkey  does  not  possess  a  proactive  vert i cal -mobi  1  i ty  doctrine. U?3 

eyaOE6.ia.PERl£ilERftL.  .STATES 

Three  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  merit  only  nominal 
discussion!  Iceland,  Portugal  and  Spain.  Iceland  maintains  no  military  forces, 
although  it  does  have  an  internal  security  police  force  and  a  Coast  Guard  with 
six  vessels.  Iceland  provides  its  NATO  allies  with  air  and  radar  bases  on  its 
territory.  Currently,  Portugal  and  Spain  do  not  provide  military  land  forces 
for  the  defense  of  Europe's  vulnerable  Central  Region.  Maintaining  a  conscript 
defense  structure  of  slightly  less  than  40,000  soldiers  and  an  Inventory  of  40 
helicopters  owned  and  operated  by  its  Air  Force,  Portugal  does  not  subscribe  to 
a  proactive  helicopter  employment  doctrine.  The  Spanish  Army  consists  of  three 
divisions,  of  which  one  brigade  in  each  comprises  a  cadre  formation.  Described 
by  Spain's  greatest  modern  historian  Salvador  de  Madariaga  as  "utterly  useless" 
the  Army  is  essentially  a  force  for  stability  rather  than  for  actlon.C20I 

SUMMARY 

This  survey  of  defense  concepts,  doctrines,  and  organizations  has  demon¬ 
strated  that,  with  possibly  only  one  exception  -  Italy,  Europe's  Central  Region 
is  the  only  area  where  land  forces  are  prepared  to  conduct  heliborne  anti-armor 
warfare.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the  countries  in  Western  Europe 
has  the  mechanism  through  which  to  execute  a  proactive  defense  doctrine.  Air 
assault  operations  were  restricted  because  military  doctrine  was  reactive  in 


nature,  tailing  to  develop  opportunities  to  seize  the  initiative.  Excepting 
the  tew  occasions  where  raids  or  ambushes  were  planned,  -few  attempts  were  made 
to  execute  across-FLOT  heliborne  operations.  No  doctrinal  concepts  planned  -for 
the  conduct  of  large-scale  air  assault  operations  deep  <100  Km  or  more)  behind 
enemy  lines.  Heliborne  forces  are  relegated  traditional  battlefield  functions 
without  regard  for  their  technological  and  combat  capabilities.  Independent 
air  assault  operations  to  disrupt  or  destroy  critical  nodes  were  not  planned. 

TH5.MWET.UN1W 

AN  OVERVIEW 

The  Soviet  military  presence  in  East  Germany  resembles  a  massive  phalanx 
in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  Eastern  Europe  has  been 
under  the  dominance  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1955,  under  the  guise  of  creating 
a  security  alliance  against  its  greatest  potential  enemy  NATO,  the  Soviet  Union 
entered  into  a  mutual  security  pact  with  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  Romania.  The  Warsaw  Pact  armed  forces  were  placed  under 
Soviet  command  and  their  role  was  mainly  defensive.  Since  that  time,  Soviet 
military  forces  have  been  used  primarily  in  a  counter-insurrection  role,  first 
against  Hungary  in  1954,  then  against  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  and  on  numerous 
lesser  occasions  against  Polish  demonstrations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  two  major  strategic  aimsi  the  domination  of  Western 
Europe;  and  the  eventual  neutralization  of  the  United  States  as  an  obstacle  to 
Soviet  world  domination.  The  non-Communist  world  has  only  recently  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union's  unconcealed  expansionism  constitutes  a  grave 
threat  to  world  peace.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  seek  global  parity;  it  seeks 
a  permanent  imbalance  of  power  -  absolute  military  superiority.  To  the  Soviet 
Union,  peace  can  only  be  guaranteed  if  it  and  the  Communist  bloc  can  so  tip  the 
balance  of  power  ("correlation  of  forces")  in  their  favor  as  to  ensure  that  the 
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Western  alliance  can  never  hope  to  challenge .them.  The  more  the  ■ correlation 
o f  forces"  favors  the  Soviets,  the  less  danger  there  is  in  global  Mari  but  more 
capable  are  the  Soviets  to  spread  their  influence  throughout  the  world. C213 


The  Soviet  armed  forces  are  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  and  older 
weapon  systems  which  were  clearly  inferior  to  their  Western  contemporaries  are 
being  replaced  by  new  weapons  which  match  the  best  Western  products.  Prom  an 
histrical  perspective,  with  more  than  200  helicopters  (Mi-2,  MI-6,  and  Mi-8> 
already  presen  in  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces  Germany's  (GSFG)  16th  Air  Army, 
the  Soviets  introduced  the  Mi-24  "Hind"  Into  Frontal  Aviation's  inventory  in 
1973.  The  presence  of  this  aircraft  in  the  forward  area  added  a  new  dimension 
to  theater  warfare.  During  1978,  the  United  States  became  concerned  over  the 
rapid  buildup  of  the  helicopter  fleet  in  the  Soviet  Union.  By  early  1980,  the 
Soviets  were  able  to  build  more  helicopters  than  the  US  Army  would  build  during 
the  entire  span  of  the  AH-64  "Apache"  and  UH-60  "Black  Hawk"  program.  Armed  as 
an  anti-tank  and  fire  support  weapon,  the  Mi -24  "Hind  A*  was  probably  designed 
and  created  primarily  for  the  heliborne  assault  operation.  Although  the  latest 
version  of  the  Mi-24,  the  "Hind  E,"  is  capable  of  carrying  an  8-man  squad,  the 
Soviet's  primary  tactical  transport  helicopter  is  the  Mi-8  "Hip,"  with  a  troop- 
carrying  capacity  of  33  men.  Reports  indicate  a  new,  larger  assault  helicopter 
under  development,  possibly  a  heavy-lift  model  or  a  replacement  for  the  Mi-8. 
With  an  inventory  of  over  4,000  helicopters,  the  Soviets  have  a  unique  concept 
for  operational  employment  of  heliborne  forces  that  requires  examination. I22J 

SOVIET  UlUIflBI  PQ-CTRltiE 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Soviet  Army  is  military  doctrine,  the  officially 
approved  system  for  perceiving  and  analyzing  the  nature  of  war,  how  it  will  be 
waged,  and  with  what  weapons.  Soviet  military  doctrine  assumes  a  significantly 
different  perspective  in  the  political  and  social  order  of  business  from  that 
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of  its  Western  counterpart.  Soviet  political  policy  and  military  strategy  are 
inseparably  intertwined:  Party  strategy  is  determined  by  a  political-military 
assessment  of  the  ’correlation  of  forces.*  Once  doctrine  is  decided  upon,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  except  at  the  highest  pol i t ical -mi  1 i tary  levels  or  through 
indirect  routes.  Soviets  have  no  doubt  that  war  is  a  continuation  of  politics, 
and  define  it  in  terms  of  social  and  economic  revolution.  Accordingly,  their 
military  doctrine  provides  the  mechanism  through  which  the  five-service  armed 
forces  implement  Soviet  policy  by  means  of  war.  The  two  Key  elements  of  Soviet 
military  doctrine  are  surprise  and  high  speed  advance  in  depth,  which  call  for 
continuous  day  and  night  operations. [231 

Soviet  military  doctrine  is  distinguished  from  military  science  and  art, 
each  being  a  different  and  precise  entity.  Military  science  is  a  ’system  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  nature,  essence,  and  content  of  armed  conflict.*  It 
is  based  on  empirical  data  which  is  gathered  through  maneuvers  and  experiments, 
and  from  historical  study.  A  main  task  of  Soviet  military  science  is  to  study 
the  doctrine,  strategy,  and  tactics  vf  the  enemy  in  order  to  better  understand 
how  a  war  might  oegin,  and  thus  to  become  better  prepared  to  win  it.  Military 
art,  a  subset  of  military  science,  is  ’the  theory  and  practice  of  combat,*  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  echelons,  being  divided  by  its  scope  into  strategic, 
operational  and  tactical  levels. [241 

Histor ic-,1  ly,  all  significant  Soviet  combat  operations  have  been  large- 
scale  land  battles  :n  which  air  or  sea  power  have  played  merely  a  subsidiary 
role.  For  this  reason,  the  Soviets  have  one  common  strategy  for  all  services, 
essential  for  their  integration  in't  a  single  fighting  force.  The  objective  in 
any  war  is  to  win.  The  Politburo  carrier  that  notion  further  by  declaring  that 
it  has  no  intention  of  conducting  war-termination  negotiations  with  an  oppos  ng 
government  that  was  in  power  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  implementing  this 


concept,  military  strategy  subscribes  to  four  basic  tenetss 


1)  Th*  conduct  of  war  must  be  quick  and  decisive;  . 

2)  Th*  nature  of  war  will  be  conventional,  if  possible; 

3)  Th*  execution  of  war  will  be  from  an  offensive  posture;  and, 

4)  The  Party  must  be  convinced  of  the  military's  ability  to  achieve  speed 
and  surprise,  and  to  win.  [231 

flEEBail]ES4.  ISlMSBifll 

Each  of  the  five  branches  of  th*  Armed  Forces  has  its  own  operational  art. 
For  the  Ground  Forces  operational  art  (Operativno*  Iskusstvo)  deals  with  combat 
by  theater  level  forces  -  armies  and  fronts.  A  front  (equivalent  to  a  US  field 
army  or  array  group)  is  the  basic  operational  formation,  normally  referred  to  as 
a  military  district  during  peace.  Divisions  and  regiments  are  considered  to  be 
tactical  units.  Nine  principles  of  operational  art  govern  both  operational  and 
tactical  level  Soviet  units  on  the  battlefield.  While  different  sets  of  these 
principles  may  appear  in  literature,  and  their  precis*  application  may  slightly 
vary,  operational  thought  is  guided  byi 

1)  Speed,  shock,  and  maneuver; 

2)  Concentration  of  th*  main  effort  to  achieve  superior  mass  at  th* 
decisive  place  and  time; 

3)  Surprise  and  security; 

4)  Aggressiveness  in  battle; 

3)  Preservation  of  combat  effecti venss; 

6 )  Realistic  planning; 

7)  Coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  arms  and  services; 

3)  Simultaneous  action  against  the  enemy  throughout  the  entire  depth  of 
his  deployment; 

9)  Primacy  of  the  "offensive."  (The  celebration  of  the  offensive  in 
Soviet  military  texts  is  a  ritual  litany. H243 
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Th#  objective  of  offensive  operations  is  to  neutralize  tha  machinery  of 
national  and  international  pol i tics  before  tha  opponant  has  an  opportunity  to 
mobilize  its  national,  military,  and  industrial  might  or  finalize  its  nuclaar 
ralaasa  procaduras.  Colonal  V.Y.  Savkin  dascribas  tha  implications  o-f  Soviet 
oparational  warfare  in  Tha  Basic  Principlas  of  Qparational  Art  and  Tacticsi 

"Tha  goal  o-f  tha  attack  lies  in  tha  total  dafaat  of  tha 
dafanding  enemy  and  tha  capture  of  vital  areas  of  his 
territory.  Only  a  decisive  attack  conducted  at  high 
tempos  and  to  a  great  depth  ensures  total  victory  over 
tha  enemy. "t 273 

This  glimpse  into  tha  Soviet  mind  provides  the  essence  of  offensive  military 
power  application.  From  their  point  of  view,  oparational  warfare  is  described 
as  the  conduct  of  conventional  war  in  the  framework  of  a  nuclear  war.  Hence, 
tha  element  of  "concentration*  becomes  .a  question  of  timing  and  mobility,  i.e., 
bringing  together  tha  required  mass  only  briefly,  breaking  through  or  bypassing 
tha  defense  and  then  rapidly  dispersing.  This  approach  is  valid  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  nuclear  weapons  are  employed.  For  the  Soviet  operational  force 
commander,  a  swift  and  sudden  blow  creates  favorable  conditions  for  economizing 
manpower  and  equipment,  destroying  the  enemy  piecemeal,  and  achieving  a  quick 
and  uninterrupted  advance  through  his  operational  depths.  By  employing  every 
available  asset  (manpower,  materiel  and  intelligence),  he  creates  a  "window  of 
vulnerability"  in  the  enemy's  combat  formations  and  uses  it  to  attack  him  when 
and  where  he  least  expects  it.C281 

In  order  to  achieve  surprise,  speed,  shock  and  superior  mass  throughout 
the  enemy's  operational  depth,  Soviet  military  doctrine  relies  on  a  combined 
effort  of  armored  thrusts  and  air  assault  operations.  To  switch  the  focus  of 
the  fighting  from  the  forward  defensive  positions  to  the  rear  and  to  achieve 
operational  depth  on  the  battlefield,  the  Soviets  have  employed  the  concept  of 
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‘deep  operations.*  First  prsssntcd  by  th*  Soviet  author  V.K.  Tr i andaf i 1 1 ov  in 
in  his  book  Basic  Operations  of  Modern  Armies,  the  theory  postulates  that  'deep 
operations*  is  an  operational  technique: 

"...  whereby  the  enemy  is  quickly  detested  by  rapid,  concentrated 
armored  thrusts  and  coordinated  air  strikes  penetrating  deep  into 
his  territory  in  order  to  undermine  his  defense,  neutralize  his  war 
economy,  and  shatter  the  fabric  of  his  society.*! 291 

Soviet  preoccupation  with  the  enemy's  rear  area  is  based  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  role  it  assumes  in  war,  that  of  prov iding  mobi 1 ization,  deployment,  an 
sustainment.  The  term  'rear  area*  refers  to  that  both  the  actual  terrain  and 
the  military  and  political  organization  therein  that  stretches  from  the  forward 
lines  of  combat  troops  back  to  the  national  capital.  Soviet  priority  on  rear 
area  operations  is  demonstrated  in  the  near  'spectacular*  growth  of  its  combat 
helicopter  inventory.  The  importance  of  air  assaults  by  airborne  and  heliborne 
forces  is  stressed  by  Soviet  writers  who  emphasize  that  the  airlifted  unit  must 
be  sufficient  in  size  to  disrupt  the  cohesiveness  of  NATO's  forward  defense  and 
to  divert  command  attenion  and  combat  resources  to  defend  the  rear  area.  Rear 
area  operations  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  bring  about  victory;  their 
purpose  is  to  reduce  the  enemy's  capacity  to  resist,  thus  making  it  easier  for 
the  main  forces  to  carry  out  their  task.  The  primary  mobility  and  firepower 
instrument  for  tactical  air  support  and  conducting  'deep  operations”  is  the 
combat  hel i copter . C30] 

SOVIET  COMBAT  HELICOPTER  OPERATIONS 

One  of  the  primary  tenets  of  Soviet  operational  art  is  the  principle  of 
mobility,  which  along  with  maneuverability,  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in 
plann ing  mi  1 i tary  operations.  Helicopters  are  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
USSR  providing  its  armed  forces  with  technology  and  equipment  to  optimize  their 
capability  to  apply  long-standing  principles  of  operational  are.  Unlike  their 


Western  counterpart,  however,  Soviet  ■force*  do  not  have  an  Army  Aviation.  All 
combat  helicopters  are  organized  into  independent  helicopter  regiments  as  part 
of  a  Tactical  Air  Force.  The  Tactical  Air  Force  <TAA>  has  two  or  three  combat 
helicopter  regiments  assigned  which  are  placed  under  the  operational  control  of 
a  front  commander.  Helicopter  regiments,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  be 
further  subordinated  to  army  or  division  level,  or  lower  for  special  missions. 
Helicopter  regiments  are  designated  as  either  assault  or  transport,  although 
there  is  no  distinct  delineation  between  the  two  functions.  Assault  regiments 
are  usually  composed  of  five  squadrons  -  three  attack  and  two  transport.  The 
task  of  aerial  transport  is  assigned  to  the  Mi-B;  the  attack  role  is  assumed  by 
the  Mi-24,  although  both  systems  are  capable  of  performing  either  mission. 
Figure  3-3  provides  an  organizational  diagram  of  the  Soviet  Frontal  Aviation's 
Independent  Helicopter  Regiments. C 31 3 


FIGURE  3-3;  Soviet  Front  Independent  Assault  and  Transport  Helicopter  Regiments 
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Soviet  attack  helicopters  support  htJ l born#  assaults,  dtsants.  and  other 
special  operations,  providing  flexible  tactical  airpower  and  doss  air  support. 
Much  of  what  the  Soviets  haw*  written  about  airborne/air  assault  presupposes 
the  possession  of  air  superiority  or  supremacy.  Also,  attack  helicopters  can 
attack  ground  targets  in  the  sane  manner  as  fighter-bombers,  and  aid  in  target 
acquisition  for  other  weapon  systems.  Their  primary  role  is  the  destruction  or 
neutralization  of  enemy  armor  and  helicopters  and  the  suppression  of  anti-tank 
weapon  systems  (especial ly  ATQMs) .  Transport  helicopters  provide  airmobility 
and  movenent  for  troops  and  supplies.  Their  primary  function  is  to  provide 
troop  lift  and  fire  support  for  heliborne  assault  operations,  although  they  do 
allow  Soviets  to  transport  high-priority  cargo  quickly  and  resupply  forces 
beyond  the  capability  of  wheeled  transport .C32J 

The  priority  of  the  main  effort  in  airmobility  operations  is  directed 
against  the  most  dangerous  operational  threat.  For  the  Soviet  commander,  that 
equates  to  nuclear  weapon  sites  and  their  delivery  means  (missile  silos,  air 
bases,  and  storage  sites),  command-and-control  centers,  and  air  defense  sites. 
Additional  objectives  include  seizing,  securing  and  isolating  river  crossing 
sites,  neutralizing  airfields,  disrupting  lines  of  communication,  and  seizing 
critical  and  key  terrain  (to  include  man-made  features).  According  to  Soviet 
operat i onal i sts,  the  advantages  of  heliborne  assaults  are:  1)  requires  minimal 
specialized  training  -  operations  can  be  executed  on  short  notice;  2)  troops 
are  landed  in  good  order,  closer  together;  3)  facilitates  command  and  control, 
and  deployment  into  action;  4)  troops  are  landed  much  closer  to  the  objective; 
and,  S)  organic  aerial  fire  support  accompanies  airlanded  troops.  An  added 
dimension  of  the  assault  transport  helicopter  is  its  ure  in  heliborne  assault 
or  airborne  operations  with  an  Operational  Maneuver  Group  (OMG).  The  extensive 
use  of  assault  transport  helicopters  in  Ethiopia  and  Afghanistan  demonstrates 
the  importance  that  the  Soviets  attach  to  this  combat  mul t i pi i er .133) 
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SUMMARY 


Soviet  combat  helicopter  operation*  are  characterized  by  speed,  surprise, 
security,  and  concentration  of  mass  and  firepower.  They  support  and  complement 
the  operational  commander's  scheme  of  maneuver  and  are  employed  indepth  against 
the  enemy's  critical  nodes  and  assist  in  the  overall  disruption  and  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  defenses.  The  Soviet  system  of  locating  their  aviation  assets 
at  the  highest  operational  command  level  emphasizes  the  notion  of  criticality 
of  mass  to  support  'Qrand'  operations.  Soviet  assault  and  transport  operations 
arc  integrated  into  the  operational  and  strategic  plan.  The  offensive  design 
of  Soviet  assault  helicopters  is  optimized  when  they  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  Operational  Maneuver  Groups.  Soviet  employment  concepts  ensure  optimum 
utilization  to  satisfy  battlefield  functions;  their  retention  at  front  level 
permits  maximum  flexibility,  operability,  and  sustainability. 

cwuiaim 

The  character  of  the  battlefield  during  the  next  European  war  will  be 
shaped  decidedly  by  the  presence  of  armed  attack  and  air  transport  helicopters. 
Both  opponents,  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  NATO  Alliance,  maintain  an  appreciation 
for  helicopter  operations.  Consequently,  the  political  and  military  objectives 
of  these  adversaries  are  reflected  in  the  mission  design  of  their  respective 
hel i borne  assets.  For  the  vast  majority  of  NATO's  Armed  Forces,  a  defense 
doctrine  based  upon  ‘attrition*  dictates  small,  quick  anti-tank  helicopters 
that  can  be  economically  produced  in  large  quantities.  For  the  Soviet  Union, 
strategy  and  operational  warfare  drive  the  requirement  for  offensive  weapons  of 
warfare.  Hence,  their  heliborne  assets  are  designed  for  integrating  heliborne 
assault  and  organic  aerial  fire  support.  Figures  3-4  and  Figure  3-5  provide  a 
comparison  of  NATO  and  Soviet  battlefield  helicopters. 
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CHAPTER  4 


DESCRIBING  THE  OFriONSi  A  WARGAMING  ANALYSIS 

In  the  prevjous  two  chapters,  an  historical  overview  of  Arm/  Aviation  and 
an  introduction  to  European  and  Soviet  aviation  were  provided.  Emphasis  was  on 
determining  the  character i st i cs  of  Army  Aviation  that  suggest  its  employment  as 
an  operational  maneuver  force.  This  chapter  attempts  to  answer  two  questions! 
does  the  need  exist  for  an  AirMechanized  Division;  and,  if  so,  at  what  level  of 
operational  warfare  should  it  be  employed.  The  method  used  to  answer  those 
questions  is  a  European  Conflict  Scenario  wargaming  analysis,  comparing  three 
organizational  models.  Model  A  represents  a  standard  US  Army  corps  organized 
with  an  organic  Corps  Aviation  Brigade,  and  an  armored  division  designated  as 
the  army  reserve.  Model  B  represents  a  US  corps  having  an  AirMechanized 
Division  in  lieu  of  the  aviation  brigade.  And,  Model  C  represents  a  standard 
US  Army  corps  with  an  AirMechanized  Division  designated  as  the  army  reserve. 

The  operational  setting  for  this  evaluation  is  the  Central  Army  Group  <CENTAG) 
Area  of  Operations,  Allied  Forces  Central  Europe  (AFCENT) .  Because  of  the 
nonavai labi 1 iy  of  a  force-on-force  computer-assisted  simulation  model,  the 
evaluation  process  is  conducted  using  the  narrative  format  of  the  "War  Gaming 
Analysis"  as  provided  in  Chapter  2  of  RB  100-9,  A  Guide  to  the  Application  of 
the  Estimate  of  the  Situation  in  Combat  Operations,  published  by  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College.! II 

agHmqsoF  zsumism 

The  wargaming  analysis  compares  and  evaluates  three  organizational  models 
against  a  single  set  of  criteria  under  identical  combat  conditions,  initially. 
However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  divergent  courses  of  action  occur  when  one 
organization  possesses  a  greater  operational  capability  than  the  others.  Under 
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this  circumstance ,  the  war gaming  continues  along  the  appropriate  course  with 
additional  commentary  provided  in  the  summary.  Under  no  circumstance  is  any 
battlefield  task  that  is  required  of  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  organization 
(Model  A)  precluded  from  evaluation  by  the  two  notional  organizations:  Corps 
AirMechanized  Division  (Model  B)  and  an  Army  AirMechanized  Division  (Model  C). 
The  criteria  for  this  comparison  and  evaluation  are: 

'  1)  be  immediately  responsive  to  the  field  army  and  corps  commander; 

2)  complement  the  field  army  and  corps  commander's  scheme  of  maneuver; 

3>  be  capable  of  simultaneously  conducting  three  dimensional  combat  - 
the  deep  battle,  the  close-in  battle,  and  rear  area  combat  operations  -  without 
detriment  to  committed  divisions; 

4)  be  capable  of  conducting  and  sustaining  independent  cross-FLOT 
combat  operations  for  a  period  of  48-72  hours  (until  link-up  is  effected  or 
forces  fight  back  through  to  friendly  lines); 

5)  minimize  battlefield  signature  through  dispersion; 

6)  be  capable  of  massing  combat  power  quickly  at  the  decisive  point  and 
decisive  time  across  the  field  army  and  corps  sector; 

7)  be  capable  of  conducting  combat  operations  under  all  environmental 
conditions  (terrain  and  weather)  indigenous  to  the  area  of  operations; 

8)  retain  a  high  mobility  factor  for  anti-tank  ground  maneuver  forces 

in  the  absence  of  heliborne  lift  assets. 

i 

1 

This  evaluation  concentrates  on  four  situations  that  represent  ’windows" 
in  time.  Each  situation  describes  a  critical  point  in  the  battle,  causing  the 
army  or  corps  commander  to  make  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  commitment  of  his 
aviation  and  ground  combat  maneuver  resources.  Each  decision  is  then  evaluated 
using  the  RB  100-9  wargaming  format  as  a  guide,  beginning  first  with  the  corps 
organization  having  an  organic  aviation  brigade  (Model  A).  This  is  followed  by 
the  evaluation  of  a  corps  having  an  AirMechanized  Division  as  its  aviation  unit 
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(Model  B>.  Thirdly,  the  corps  is  evaluated,  only  with  the  -field  array  having  an 
AirMechanized  Division  as  its  reserve  (Model  C) .  Upon  the  completion  o-f  each 
event,  a  sunnary  of  the  resulting  action  is  provided.  There  is  no  effort  made 
to  concoct  a  'How  To  Fight*  manual  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  Hence,  an 
allocation  of  resources  against  a  prescribed  target  is  assumed  to  disrupt, 
neutralize,  or  destroy  that  target  as  indicated  in  the  supporting  narrative. 


DEFINING  THE  MARGAMING  AN ALYSIS  MODEL 

This  comparison  and  evaluation  process  uses  a  near  'realistic*  European 
conflict  scenario,  supposing  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack  against  NATO  forces  in  West 
Germany.  The  development  of  this  European  war  scenario  is  the  product  of  both 
a  conceptual  and  an  operational  assessment  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat.  The  con¬ 
ceptual  assessment  is  governed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  reached  a  position  of  relative  strategic  nuclear  parity.  As 
a  consequence,  the  United  States  realizes  that  without  a  credible  conventional 
option,  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  is  totally  dependent  upon  a  theater  or 
strategic  nuclear  response.  Many  theorists  and  world  leaders  recognize  that 
such  a  response  only  invites  mutual  destruction.  Accordingly,  the  conventional 
forces  contained  in  the  flexible  response  posture  have  renewed  attention. [23 

Current  operational  assessments  of  the  Soviet-led  Warsaw  Pact  seem  to 
indicate  that  their  operational  plans  are  based  on  a  short  campaign  to  attack 
and  break  through  the  NATO  defenses,  and  to  seize  objectives  deep  in  Western 
Europe  rapidly.  The  execution  of  this  plan  would  be  characterized  by  large 
armored  forces  employed  in  mass.  The  effectiveness  of  the  armored  forces,  in 
turn,  would  be  enhanced  and  protected  by  the  integration  of  a  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  air  defense  system  and  independent  air  operations.  Consequently,  the 
fundamental  concern  confronting  NATO  in  a  mi d-i ntensi ty  European  conflict  is 
the  problem  of  providing  for  an  effective  anti-armor  defense. [33 


A  prior-warning,  conventional  war  scenario  is  used  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  "no-notice*,  "standing  start"  attack  would  not  occur  due  to 
its  implied  need  -for  the  preemptive  employment  of  tactical  and  theater  nuclear 
weapons.  This  scenario  assumes  a  two  week  buildup  of  combat  forces,  materiel, 
and  equipment  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
A  corollary  response  by  NATO  results  in  the  forward  positioning  of  combat  units 
in  accordance  with  the  European  General  Defense  Plans  (GDP),  and  the  deployment 
of  three  divisions  from  the  United  States  to  West  Germany.  NATO  forces  are 
postured  commensurate  with  an  alert  status  of  "Imminent  Attack. "141  Soviet 
organization  for  combat  and  pasturing  of  forces  is  in  accordance  with  CGSC 
publication  RB  100-35,  Tactics  Reference  Data.  Harriet  and  William  Scotts's 
The  Armed  Forces  of  the  USSR.  David  lsby's  Weapons  and  Tactics  of  the  Soviet 
Army,  and  Joseph  Douglass'  Soviet  Military  Strategy  in  Europe.  The  US  Army 
organization  for  ccmbat  is  commensurate  with  the  ARMY  84/"Army  of  Excellence" 
corps  and  divisional  force  structure  and  equipment  fielding  plans  as  provided 
in  CGSC  RB  101-1,  Organizational  Data  for  the  Army  in  the  Field.  General  Robert 
Close's  Europe  Without  Defense,  and  articles  by  Dr,  Jeffrey  Record,  Richard  K. 
Betts,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Waldo  Freeman,  Jr. 131 

As  a  means  of  clarifying  the  operational  disposition  of  combat  forces  at 
the  beginning  of  the  scenario,  six  figures  are  provided.  Figure  4-1  provides  a 
notional  NATO  order  of  battle  aligning  US  corps  and  divisions  within  the  CENTAG 
Area  of  Operation.  Figure  4-2  provides  a  list  of  frontages,  depths,  distances 
and  march  speeds  assocated  with  Soviet  forces.  Figure  4-3  provides  a  notional 
order  of  battle  for  the  four  Groups  of  Soviet  Forces  and  non-Soviet  Warsaw  Pact 
armed  forces,  postulating  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  attacks  across  the  Inter-Zonal 
Border  (IZB)  on  three  Fronts.  It  is  felt  that  the  armed  forces  of  East  Germany 
(DDR)  and  Czechoslovakia  are  the  only  non-Soviet  combat  forces  in  any  of  the 
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-first  echelon  armies;  othtr  Warsaw  Pact  forces  const i tut*  second  echelon  armies 
and  reserves.  Figure  4-4  provides  an  initial  array  o-f  forces  on  a  European  map 
for  both  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  AFCENT  armed  farces.  Although  the  peacetime  areas 
of  operation  of  the  two  American  corps  are  used  as  a  point  of  reference  to  lend 
credibility  to  the  scenario,  any  similarity  to  the  actual  General  Defense  Plan 
(GDP)  boundaries  and  troop  displacements  of  NATO  forces  is  purely  coinc idental . 
Figures  4-3  and  4-4  provide  organizational  diagrams  for  the  Corps  Aviation 
Brigade  and  AirMechanized  Division,  respecti vely. 


Under  NATO,  European  Armed  Forces  are  divided  into  three  theaters  of  operation: 
Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe  (AFNORTH) ,  Allied  Forces  Central  Europe  (AFCENT), 
and  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe  (AFSOUTH) .  AFCENT  forces  are  further  divided 
into  Northern  Army  Group  (NORTHAG)  and  Central  Army  Group  (CENTAG) . 
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11  <6E)  Corps  -  occupies  defensive  sector  in  NORTHAG  adjacent  to  CENTAG 


V  (US)  Corps 

11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
3rd  Armored  Division 
8th  Infantry  Division  (Mech) 
1st  Infantry  Division  (Mech) 


Oil  (US)  Corns 
2nd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
12th  Panzer  Division 
1st  Armored  Division 
3rd  Infantry  Division  (Mech) 
4th  Infantry  Division  (Mech) 


III  (6E)  Corps  -  CENTAG's  southern  corps;  occupies  sector  adjacent  to  AFSQUTH 

2nd  Armored  Division  constitutes  CENTAG's  reserve  in  Model  A; 
in  Model  B  and  Model  Cf  is  deployed  into  III  (US)  Corps  sector. 


FIGURE  4-1 i  Order  Of  Battle  For  NATO's  Central  Army  Group's  Ground  Forces 


Attack  Sector 

Main  Frontage 

Depth  (Immediate  Obj) 

Depth  (Subsequent  Obj) 

Distance  Between  Echelons 
(Attack i ng) 


March  Speed  (Day) 

(l.imi  ted  Vi  sibi  1  i  ty) 


5 

-  10 

20 

-  40 

100 

-  200 

200 

-  500 

4 

-  7 

10 

-  15 

40 

-  80 

80 

-  250+ 

8 

-  15 

20 

-  30 

100 

-  150 

250+ 

20 

-  30 

50 

-  70 

200 

-  250+ 

300 

-  500 

5 

-  15 

20 

-  30 

30 

-  35 

40 

-  80+ 

30-40  Km  per  hr 
20-30  km  per  hr 


Meeting  Engagements:  The  first  battles  of  the  next  war  in  Europe  will 
probably  be  meeting  engagements.  A  division's  Reconnaissance  Battalion  is 
approximately  one  day's  march  (50-100  km)  out  in  front  of  the  division  main 
body,  and  the  lead  regiment's  reconnaissance  company  is  out  in  front  a  half¬ 
day's  march  (20-50  km),  spread  over  a  10-15  km  sector.  It  will  take  60-90 
minutes  for  the  main  body  of  a  regiment,  which  can  stretch  from  28  to  50  kilo¬ 
meters  in  length,  to  come  up  to  the  point  of  contact.  The  Soviets  will  use 
this  time  to  position  regimental  and  divisional  artillery.  Both  direct  and 
indirect  artillery  fire  will  support  a  regimental  attack,  with  an  artillery 
offensive  lasting  from  10-20  minutes  to  30-40  minutes.  As  an  additional  point 
of  information,  battalions  always  stay  on  one  route;  regiments  on  one  or  two; 
divisions  have  up  to  four  primary  routes. 


FIGURE  4-2;  Soviet  Frontages,  Deployment  Distances  and  March  SpeedsL6] 
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NORTHWESTERN  FRONT 


U_t  ECHELON 

4th  Combined  Arias  Army 


51st  MRO 
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13th  TkO 


2nd  ECMELflN 

30th  Conbintd  Arms  Army  (Pole) 
71st  MRO  44th  TkD 


53rd  MRD 

52nd  MRD 

72nd  MRD 

44th  TkD 

2nd 

Guards  Army 
94th  GMRD 

8th  GMRD 

14th  GTkD 

32nd  MRD 
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Shock  Army 

20  th 

aruL&CHSlfitt 
Tank  Army 

207th  MRD 

11th  MRD 

12th  GTkD 

4th  GMRD 

1st  MRD 

14th  MRD 

47th  TkD 

10th  GTKD 

7th  GTkD 

25th  TkD 

11th  GTkD  (Indtptndtnt) 

8th 

Guards  Army 

9th  TkD 

4th  MRD 

20th  GTkD 

57th  GMRD 

27th  GMRD 

SOUTHWESTERN  FRONT 

1st 

UJLECHELBN 

Guards  Army 

14th 

Zntf.ECHEiat 

Combined  Arms  Army  (Czech) 

39th  MRD 

4th  GTkD 

22nd  MRD 

33rd  TkD 

5th  GTkD 
79th  GMRD 

17th  TkD  • 

24th  MRD 

35th  TkD 

98th  Combintd  Arms  Army  (C/tch) 

81st  MRD  75th  TkO 

83rd  MRD  79th  MRD 


Sovitt  Forets  art  dividtd  into  five  (5)  services:  Strattgic  RocKtt  Forets, 
Ground  Forets,  Air  Forets  <Long  Rangt  Aviation  and  Transportation  Aviation), 
Navy,  and  Troops  of  National  PVO.  Thty  art  dividtd  into  tour  Groups  of  Sovitt 
Forets  abroad  and  sixteen  Sovitt  Military  Districts,  which  include  Sovitt 
combat  forcts  othtr  than  tht  Strattgic  Rocktt  Forces  and  Troops  of  National  Air 
Defense.  Armed  forcts  of  the  Sovitt  Union  also  include  the  Border  Guards  and 
Internal  Troops  as  well  as  Troops  of  the  Tyl  (rear  services)  and  Civil  Defense 
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The  Soviet  strategic  plan  directs  an  attack  across 


the  Watt  Europaan  intar-zonal  border  with  thraa  Fronts.  Tha  Northwestern  Front 
is  to  conduct  a  supporting  attack  along  two  axes:  tha  northern  axis  lias  in  tha 
direction  of  SCHUERIN-HAMBURG-EREMERHAVEN;  tha  southern  axis  follows  tha  line 
WITTENBERGE-BREMEN-EMDEN.  Tha  Northwestern  Front  objectives  are  to  neutralize 
major  NATO  sea  ports  of  debarkation,  jeopardize  CENTAG's  northern  flank  by 
disrupting  NQRTHAG's  defense  plan,  and  cause  the  early  withdrawal  of  Danish, 
Dutch,  and  Belgian  combat  forces  and  their  corresponding  political  and  economic 
support.  The  primary  Soviet  offensive  effort  is  conducted  by  the  Central  Front 
which  attacks  on  two  major  axes.  The  northern  axis  is  identified  by  the  line 
MADGEBURG-PADERBORN-WUPPERTAL-COLOGNE,  and  the  southern  axis  is  along  the  GOTHA 
-FULDA-U1ESBADEN  Corridor.  The  principle  objective  of  this  offensive  is  the 
Rhine  River-Ruhr  Valley  industrial  sprawl  that  lies  from  Frankfurt  north  to  the 
Cologne-Diesburg  area.  The  Southwestern  Front  conducts  limited  supporting 
attacks  in  southern  Uest  Germany  on  two  axes  of  advance  to  secure  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Central  Front  and  to  prevent  the  Seventh  US  Corps  from  influencing 
the  main  effort.  Its  primary  axis  of  advance  is  the  HOF-NURENBURG  Corridor, 
with  a  secondary  effort  south  along  the  FURTH-REGENSBURG-MUN1CH  Approach. 

By  18  December  1?8_,  the  US  National  Intelligence  Agency  had  compiled 
sufficient  indicators  and  intelligence  to  alert  field  forces  of  an  impending 
cross-border  attack  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  Soviet  military  forces  were  in  the 
process  of  positioning  combat  units  well  forward  of  their  normal  training  areas 
and  massive  quantities  of  war  stocks,  ammunition,  petroleum  products,  engineer 
materials  and  electronics  equipment  were  being  moved  into  army  and  divisional 
supply  depots.  Along  the  West  German-East  German-Czechosl ovak i an  Border  <IZB), 
Soviet  combat  units  were  in  an  increased  vigilance  posture  in  preparation  for 
offensive  operations.  The  United  States  National  Command  Authority  elected  to 
deploy  the  1st  Infantry  Division  <M*ch),  the  4th  Infantry  Division  (Mech),  and 


the  2nd  Armored  Division  to  Germany  under  the  auspices  of  Exercise  WINTEX  8_. 
Furthermore,  a  Presidential  100,000-raAn  Call-Up  was  promulgated  and  announced 
publically  as  a  response  to  increased  tensions  in  the  Middle  East. 


As  of  30  December  198_,  the  three  American  divisions  have  completed  their 
deployment  to  Uest  Germany  and  joined  their  respective  US  Corps.  NATO  forces 
in  Western  Europe  are  on  alert  posturing,  with  all  units  deployed  and  occupying 
their  initial  General  Defense  Plan  <GDP)  battle  positions.  Evacuation  of 
nonessential  non-combatants  has  been  completed.  The  German  Territorial  Army 
has  been  able  to  minimize  the  effects  of  demonstrations  and  refugee  movements. 
The  few  sabotage/clandestine  operations  have  created  only  minimal  disruptions 
to  the  forward  displacement  of  forces  and  combat  service  support  operations. 

As  of  2400,  31  December  198_,  the  situation  is  as  depicted  in  Figure  4-4. 
In  CENTAG,  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  US  Corps  are  positioned  in  sector  with  their 
respective  armored  cavalry  regiments  (reinforced)  conducting  covering  force 
operations  and  their  divisions  deployed  in  defensive  positions  in  accordance 
with  the  GDP.  The  1st  Infantry  Division  and  the  4th  Infantry  Division  are 
designated  as  their  respective  corps  reserve/counterattack  force.  However, 
prior  permission  must  be  received  from  CENTAG  before  each  of  these  divisions 
can  be  committed  in  a  force  larger  than  brigade-size.  For  Model  A,  the  2nd 
Armored  Division  constitutes  the  CENTAG  reserve;  for  Models  B  and  C,  it  has 
been  deployed  into  the  Third  (US)  Corps  sector.  The  Third  German  Corps  is 
defending  in  CENTAG's  southern  sector  with  each  division  controlling  its  own 
covering  force.  Its  reserve  consists  of  one  Panzer  (armored)  division. 

Disposition  of  Corns  Aviation  Brigade  (Models  A  and  C) i  In  both  US  Corps,  the 
corps  commanders  have  placed  one  attack  helicopter  regiment  of  the  Corps 
Aviation  Brigade  under  the  operational  control  (opcon)  of  the  Covering  Force 
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commander,  with  an  *on  order'  mission  to  provide  an  attack  helicopter  battalion 
'opcon'  to  each  o-f  two  forward  deployed  American  divisions  once  the  covering 
force  battle  has  been  handed  off  to  the  divisions  in  the  Main  Battle  Area 
(MBA).  The  Seventh  US  Corps  Commander  has  decided  to  attempt  to  shape  the 
battle  in  his  sector  by  permitting  a  'controlled  penetration*  in  the  south  to 
facilitate  his  counterattack  plan. 

Disposition  of  AirMechanized  Division  (Model  B) :  In  the  Fifth  US  Corps,  the 
AirMechanized  Division  has  been  directed  to  place  one  of  its  three  attack  heli¬ 
copter  regiments  ,opcon/  to  the  Covering  Force  Task  Force  commander  and  given 
the  additional  requirement  to  plan  for  a  cross-FLOT  attack  against  the  leading 
regiments  of  the  enemy's  second  echelon  division,  to  be  executed  on  order.  In 
addition,  upon  completion,  of  the  covering  force  battle,  one  attack  helicopter 
battalion  is  to  be  released  'opcon'  to  each  of  the  forward  deployed  American 
divisions  and  the  remaining  force  reverts  back  to  divisional  control.  In  the 
Seventh  US  Corps,  the  commander's  operational  plan  calls  for  developing  and 
shaping  a  'controlled  penetration'  in  the  southern  portion  of  his  sector  to  be 
followed  by  a  massive  counterattack  to  destroy  the  enemy  forces  in  pocket  while 
simultaneously  attacking  deep  to  delay  and  disrupt  follow-on  forces.  For  this 
plan,  the  corps  commander  has  elected  to  retain  the  integrity  of  the  notional 
AirMechanized  Division  once  the  covering  force  battle  has  been  handed  off  to 
the  divisions  in  the  Main  Battle  Area. 


D-DAY.  THE  UARSAUI  PACT  INVASION. 

At  0400 ,  1  January  1 98 _ ,  the  Warsaw  Pact  launched  its  invasion  of  Western 

Europe  with  seventeen  divisions  in  the  first  echelon  of  three  Soviet  Fronts. 

Due  to  massive  Soviet  air  attacks  and  independent  air  operations,  NATO's  Air 
Forces  have  been  unable  to  apportion  attack  aircraft  against  the  Battlefield 
Air  Interdiction  (BAD  campaign.  The  USAF  A-10  was  considered  too  vulnerable 
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to  be  -flown  in  a  Close  Air  Support  (CAS)  role.  In  CENTAG,  the  V  (US)  Corps 
facts  one  division  of  the  3rd  Shock  Array  and  thrtt  divisions  of  tht  8th  Guards 
Array.  Tht  VII  (US)  Corps  dtftnds  against  thrtt  divisions  of  tht  1st  Guards 
Array,  and  tht  III  (GE)  Corps  is  oppostd  by  two  divisions  from  tht  ?8th  Combined 
Arras  Army  (Czech) . 

SITUATION  1  (D“Day.  H+8)  (Figure  4-7,  Situation  Map) 

Although  the  covering  forct  battles  in  the  VII  (US)  and  III  (GE)  Corps 
were  extremely  successful,  with  enemy  first  echelon  regiments  being  rendered 
conbat  ineffective,  the  tactical  situation  in  V  (US)  Corps  sector  is  somewhat 
tenuous.  Successive  artillery  barrages  from  long-range  cannon  fires  dislodged 
the  northernmost  armored  cavalry  squadron  of  the  Covering  Force  from  its 
initial  defensive  positions  and  disrupted  its  rearward  movement  into  secondary 
battle  positions.  Dismounted  motorized  infantry,  supported  by  MI-8  “ H i p " 
helicopters,  provided  accurate  anti-tank  fires  against  the  cavalry/s  adjacent 
armor  battalion  which  attempted  to  shift  laterally  to  plug  the  gap.  The  battle 
in  the  corps7  south  has  been  characterized  by  numerous  air-to-air  engagements 
between  Soviet  Mi-28  ’Havoc"  and  Mi -24  ’Hind’  helicopters  and  the  cavalry's 
AH-64  ’Apache"  attack  helicopters.  The  Covering  Force  commander  has  committed 
one  attack  helicopter  battalion  in  the  north  in  an  effort  to  balance  the  combat 
power  ratio  so  that  a  coherent  defense  might  be  reestablished.  He  committed 
two  attack  battalions  in  the  south  (Model  6:  one  air  cavalry  squadron  and  one 
attack  battalion)  in  an  air-to-air  combat  role,  supporting  the  forces  in  the 
center  of  sector  with  his  remaining  two  attack  helicopter  battalions  (one  from 
each  of  the  two  forward  division's  combat  aviation  brigades).  The  corps 
commander  is  faced  with  making  a  decision  concerning  the  applicaton  of  combat 
forces  to  develop  the  battlefield,  strike  deep,  and  seize  the  initative  from 
the  attacking  force.  Table  4-1  lists  the  dispositon  of  the  V  (US)  Corps  combat 
forces  available  for  planning  purposes. 
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MECH 

(LAND)  BATTALION 
ARMOR 

(AIR) 
ATK/ CAV 

DISPOSITION 

3rd 

Armd 

1  Div 

1st 

Bda 

2 

2 

dafand  position 

2nd 

Bda 

1 

2 

dafand  position 

3rd 

Bda 

1 

1 

rasarva  assy  araa 

Div 

Cav 

1 

scraans  corps  flank 

CAB 

2 

1-CFA,  1 -rasarva 

8th 

Inf 

Div  (M) 

1st 

Bda 

2 

2 

dafand  posi t ion 

2nd 

Bda 

2 

2 

dafand  posi t ion 

3rd 

Bda 

1 

1 

rasarva  assy  araa 

Div 

Cav 

- 

scraans  corps  flank 

CAB 

2 

1-CFA,  1-rasarva 

11th  Armd  Cav  Ragt 


Armd  Cav  Sqdn 

3 

committed  in  CFA 

Air  Cav  Trp 

1 

committed  in  CFA 

Atk  Hal  Co 

1 

committed  in  CFA 

1st  Infantry  Division  (Corps  reserve) 


AVIATION  ASSETS 

(Modal  A) 

Corps  Avi at  ion  Brigade 

1st  Atk  Hal  Ragt  3  committed  in  CFA 

2nd  Atk  Hal  Ragt  3  rasarva  assy  araa 

************************** 


(Modal  B) 

AirMachanizad  Division 

1st  Atk  Hal  Ragt 

3 

committed  in 

CFA 

2nd  Atk  Hal  Ragt 

3 

rasarva  assy 

araa 

3rd  Atk  Hal  Ragt 

3 

rasarva  assy 

araa 

Light  Atk  Bde  3  (AAslt)  3  (IAV) 

**************** 

*  * 

rasarva  assy 

****** 

araa 

*  * 

(Modal  C) 

Corps  Av i at i on  Brigada 

1st  Atk  Hal  Ragt 

3 

committad  in 

CFA 

2nd  Atk  Hal  Ragt 

3 

rasarva  assy 

area 

Option  Ml!  Conn i t  additional  attack  helicopter  battalion(s)  into  Covering 


Fore*  battl*.  This  would  provide  additional  combat  power  to  the 
endangered  cavalry  squadron  and -its  adjacent  armored  battalion  in 
the  north. 


Option  M2i  Commit  all  or  a  portion  of  the  3rd  Armored  Division  reserve  to 

assist  in  the  Covering  Force  battle.  This  could  be  accampl i shed 
by  conducting  a  limited  attack  into  the  left  {lank  of  the  enemy's 
penetration  or  by  deploying  forward  into  alternate  battle  positions 
to  support  by  fire. 


Option  M3t  Withdraw  the  Covering  Force  elements  in  front  of  the  3rd  Armored 
Division  and  continue  to  fight  the  Covering  Force  battle  in  front 
of  the  8th  Infantry  Division. 


Option  M4i  Withdraw  the  entire  Covering  Force  and  assume  the  battle  in  the 
Main  Battle  Area  oy  the  forward  deployed  brigades  in  position. 

fiiiii  i on :  Thr  V  (US)  Corps  commander  adopts  Option  M3  as  his  course  of 
action,  withdrawing  the  Covering  Force  in  front  of  the  3rd  Armored  Division 
while  continuing  to  fight  the  Covering  Force  battle  in  front  of  the  8th 
Infantry  Division.  Due  to  the  lack  of  depth  in  the  Covering  Force  Area,  the 
corps  commander  assessed  this  course  of  action  as  possessing  the  least  amount 
of  risk  while  retaining  flexibility  to  respond  to  subsequent  enemy  activities. 
Even  though  the  Covering  Force  had  the  mission  to  defend  in  sector,  it  was 
considered  too  early  in  the  battle,  with  coordination  and  time  requirements  too 
excessive,  to  commit  additional  or  reserve  forces.  As  a  part  of  his  decision, 
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tht  corps  commander  decides  to  place  the  attack  helicopter  battalion  from  tht 
Corps  Aviation  Brigade  alrtady  in  factor  'opcon'  to  tht  3rd  Armcrtd  Division, 
incrtasing  tht  number  o f  attack  helicopter  battalions  in  that  stctor  to  thrtt 


Courses  of  Action  <Hodt1  B.  Corps  AirMtchan i z»d  Division)! 

Option  bit  Commit  additional  attack  htlicopttr  battalion(s)  into  Covtring 
Foret  battlt.  This  would  providt  additional  combat  powtr  to  tht 
tndangtrtd  cavalry  squadron  and  its  adjactnt  armortd  battalion  in 
tht  north. 


Option  i2i  Commit  all  or  a  portion  of  tht  3rd  Armortd  Division  rtstrvt  to 

assist  in  tht  Covtring  Foret  Battle.  This  could  bt  accomplished 
by  conducting  a  limited  attack  into  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's 
penetration,  or  deploying  forward  into  alternate  battlt  positions 
to  support  by  fire.  As  a  variation  to  this  option,  the  corps 
commander  could  employ  a  Light  Attack  Battalion  <LAB)  from  the 
AirMechaniaed  Division  to  providt  additional  combat  power  to  the 
Covtring  Force  without  disrupting  the  division's  defense  plan. 

Option  M3i  Withdraw  the  Covtring  Foret  elements  in  front  of  the  3rd  Armored 
Division  and  continue  to  fight  the  Covering  Force  battle  in  front 
of  the  8th  Infantry  Division. 


Option  b4t  Withdraw  the  entire  Covering  Force  and  assume  the  battle  in  the 
Main  Battle  Area  by  the  forward  deployed  brigades  in  position. 

Decision!  The  corps  commander  adopts  Option  #3  as  his  course  of  action,  as 
well.  Although  the  Light  Attack  Battalion  could  provide  additional  firepower 
and  mobility  to  restore  the  original  PLOT,  the  commander  does  not  assess  the 
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risk  in  'front  o-f  the  3rd  Armored  Division  proportionate  to  the  coordination 
requirements  necessary  to  employ  this  force.  Furthermore,  the  corps  contender 
has  directed  that  a  plan  be  written  for  a  spoiling  attack  to  be  conducted  by 
the  AirMechanized  Division  against  the  leading  regiments  of  the  second  echelon 
division  on  D+l. 


Courses  of  Action  <Hodel  C.  CENTAO  AirMech  Div);  Since  the  corps  force 
structure  is  the  same  as  Model  A,  the  corps  commander  is  presented  with  the 
same  options  and  makes  the  same  decision.  Model  C  provides  the  CENTAG 
Commander  with  a  unique  asset  for  which  he  must  make  the  decision  as  to  when, 
where  and  how  it  will  be  committed.  At  this  time,  no  requirement  exists  for 
i ts  empl oyment. 

Results  of  Action  Taken i 

V  <US)  Corps  Sector;  As  of  D-Day,  Held,  elements  of  the  corps  Covering  Force 
in  front  of  the  3rd  Armored  Division  have  withdrawn  through  the  division's 
defenses.  The  disrupted  armored  cavalry  squadron  is  now  screening  the  corps 
northern  boundary  with  the  II  <GE)  Corps,  and  the  armored  battalion  has  moved 
into  the  3rd  Brigade's  assembly  area  as  a  part  of  the  division's  reserve. 
Defending  forces  in  the  main  battle  area  are  engaged  in  heavy  combat  and  are 
being  subjected  to  intense  artillery  barrages.  The  penetration  in  the  8th 
Infantry  Division's  sector  was  blunted,  but  at  a  severe  cost  in  attack  heli¬ 
copters.  The  Covering  Force  <-),  having  suffered  moderate  to  heavy  losses,  was 
forced  to  withdraw  through  the  8th  Infantry  Division.  First  echelon  divisions 
of  the  8th  Guards  Army  continue  to  press  the  attack, 

VII  <US)  Corps  Sector:  The  Covering  Force  continues  to  delay  and  defend  in 
sector  against  the  first  echelon  divisions  of  the  1st  Guards  Army;  losses  are 
judged  to  be  light  to  moderate.  The  corps  commander  continues  to  shape  the 
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battlefield  and  plans  to  execute  a  1  ini  tad  counterattack  with  th*  4th  Infantry 
Division  against  the  second  echelon  6th  Guards  Tank  Division  once  the  enemy's 
first  echelon  has  been  committed  into  the  ‘controlled  penetration*  zone.  No 
other  significant  activities  have  occurred. 

Ill  (GE)  Coras  Sector!  The  corps  continues  to  defend  against  the  two  first 
echelon  divisions  of  the  98th  Combined  Arms  Army  <Czech>,  whose  attack  stalled 
out  along  the  forward  edge  of  the  main  battle  area  (FEBA).  The  corps  commander 
decided  not  to  launch  an  early  spoiling  attack  or  counterattack  until  the 
disposition  of  the  second  echelon  Army  is  clearly  identified. 

SITUATION  2  ( D+ 1 )  i  (Figure  4-8,  Situation  Map) 

V  (US)  Corns  Sectori  During  the  night,  the  second  echelon  divisions  of  the 
3rd  Shock  Army  and  8th  Guards  Army  attacked  through  the  remnants  of  their  first 
echelon  divisions.  The  relentless  pressure  applied  by  continuous  artillery 
bombardments  and  close-in  fighting  caused  the  withdrawal  and  repositioning  of 
the  3rd  Armored  Division  into  secondary  defensive  positions.  It  is  currently 
defending  against  the  10th  Guards  Tank  Division  and  20th  Guards  Tank  Division. 
The  8th  Infantry  Division  continues  to  defend  against  the  second  echelons  of 
the  4th  and  37th  Motorized  Rifle  Divisions.  Commitment  of  the  first  echelon 
regiments  of  the  27th  Guards  Motorized  Rifle  Division  has  been  delayed  by  the 
employment  of  atteck  helicopters  from  corps.  A  regiment  of  the  14th  Motorized 
Rifle  Division  conducted  a  heliborne  assault,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the 
Amoneburg  Heights.  A  battalion-size  airmobile  insertion  was  conducted  into  the 
rear  of  the  3rd  Armored  Diviaion,  in  the  vicinity  of  Giessen,  which  has  been 
contained  by  elements  of  the  division's  reserve.  A  second  battalion-size  air 
assault  was  conducted  into  the  rear  of  the  8th  Infantry  Division,  near  the  town 
of  Schlichtern;  it  has  been  contained  by  that  division's  rear  area  combat  force 
also.  OO-ID  SLAR  and  satellite  reconnaissance  have  identified  the  movement  of 


the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  (Independent)  into  the  corps  area.  Indications 
are  that  it  will  try  to  link-up  with  the  regiment  in  Amoneburg  and  continue  its 
advance  toward  the  city  of  Giessen.  At  this  point  the  corps  commander  is  -faced 
with  another  critical  decision.  He  must  decide  which  unit  to  commit  against 
the  rear  area  threat  in  Amoneburg,  and  the  time  and  place  to  attack  the  11th 
Guards  Tank  Division.  Forces  available  to  the  corps  commander  for  Dlanning 
purposes  are  listed  in  Table  4-2. 


(LAND)  BATTALION 


1st  Infantry  Division  (Corps  reserve) 


<Mod*l  A) 

Corps  Aviation  Brigad* 
1st  Atk  He)  Regt 
2nd  AtK  Hel  Regt 


DISPOSITION 


3rd  Armd  Div 

1st  Bde 

2 

2 

2 

in  combat 

2nd  Bde 

2 

2 

2 

in  combat 

3rd  Bde 

1 

1 

reserve  assy  area 

Div  Cav 

1 

RACO  -  Giessen 

CAB 

- 

opcon  lst/2nd  Bdes 

8th  Inf  Div  (M> 

1st  Bde 

2 

2 

1 

in  combat 

2nd  Bde 

2 

2 

1 

in  combat 

3rd  Bde 

1 

1 

reserve  assy  area 

Div  Cav 

1 

RACO  -  Schl ichtern 

CAB 

- 

opcon  lst/2nd  Bdes 

11th  Armd  Cav 

1st  Cav  Sqdn 

- 

reserve  assy  area 

2nd  Cav  Sqdn 

1 

screen  northern  -flank 

3rd  Cav  Sqdn 

1 

combat  loss 

Air  Cav  Trp 

- 

combat  loss 

Atk  Hel  Trp 

- 

combat  loss 

2  opcon  3AD,  1  loss 

reserve  assy  area 


««««««#*»*«*«*******»*«•** 


(Modal  B) 

AirMachanizad  Division 
1st  Atk  Hal  Regt 
2nd  Atk  Hal  Ragt 
3rd  Atk  Hal  Ragt 
Light  Atk  Bdt 


3  (fttslt)  3  (LAV) 


2  opcon  3AD,  1  loss 
reserve  assy  area 
resarvt  assy  area 
reserve  assy  area 


(Model  C) 

Corps  Aviation  Brigade 
1st  Atk  Hel  Regt 
2nd  Atk  Hel  Regt 


2  opcon  3AD,  1  loss 
reserve  assy  area 


Option  411:  Contain  the  regiment  at  Amoneburg  with  a  Task  Force  under  the 
command  and  control  of  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade;  plan  -for  a 
counterattack  against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  with  the  1st 
Infantry  Division. 


Option  #2:  Contain  the  regiment  at  Amoneburg  with  a  Task  Force  under  the 

command  and  control  of  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  This 
unit  must  be  reinforced  since  it  has  only  one  uncommitted  battalion 
Conduct  a  deep  attack  with  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  to  delay  and 
disrupt  the  Uth  Guards  Tank  Division. 


Option  413:  Contain  the  regiment  at  Amoneburg  with  a  Task  Force  under  the 

command  and  control  of  a  brigade  from  the  1st  Infantry  Division. 

Use  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  to  delay  and  disrupt  the  11th  Guards 
Tank  Division  until  the  1st  Infantry  Division  counterattacks  into 
its  flank. 

Decision;  The  corps  commander  adopts  Option  (42  as  his  course  of  action.  By 
using  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  the  corps  commander  Is  able  to 
optimize  his  span  of  control  and  still  not  overburden  his  subordinate 
headquarters.  The  commander  orders  one  attack  helicopter  battalion  from  the 
Corps  Aviation  Brigade  be  placed  'opcon'  to  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment, 
creating  a  two-battalion  Task  Force,  and  directs  the  Aviation  Brigade  (-)  to 
conduct  a  ’deep  attack*  against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  to  delay  its 
entry  into  the  main  battle  area,  d'srupt  its  scheme  of  maneuver,  and  confuse 
the  enemy's  command  and  control  functions.  The  corps  commander  anticipates  the 
arrival  of  the  20th  Tank  Army  into  the  MBA  to  be  within  twenty-four  hours  and 
elects  to  retain  the  integrity  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  so  that  it  can  be 
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committed  in  force  against  the  lead  regiment*.  The  commander  estimate*  that 
the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  <-)  will  be  capable  of  delaying  the  11th  Guards  Tank 
Division  long  enough  for  the  3rd  Armored  Division  to  finish  the  close-in  battle 
in  its  sector  and  shift  its  main  effort  against  that  division. 


Option  till  Contain  the  regiment  at  Amoneburg  with  a  Task  Force  from  the 

Airliechanized  Division.  Employ  the  AirMechanized  Division  <-)  in  a 
delay  and  disrupt  role  against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division. 


Option  N2:  Contain  the  regiment  at  Amoneburg  with  a  Task  Force  using  the  11th 
ACR  as  the  controlling  headquarters.  Conduct  a  counterattack  with 
the  AirMechanized  Division  against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division 
before  it  has  an  opportunity  to  close  into  the  main  battle  area. 


Option  #3 x  Contain  the  regiment  at  Amoneburg  with  a  Task  Force  from  the  1st 
Infantry  Division.  Leave  the  remnants  of  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  in  place  to  reconstitute  and  continue  to  occupy  a  blocking 
position  between  the  two  divisions  on  line.  Use  the  AirMechanized 
Division  to  “attack  deep*  against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division. 


Decision:  The  corps  commander  adopts  Option  #2  as  his  course  of  action.  H 
reacts  quickly  to  the  rear  areathreat  by  dispatching  a  Light  Attack  Battalion, 
an-  airmobile  infantry  battali.on  <in  an  air  assault  mode),  and  an  attack  heli¬ 
copter  battalion  to  contain  the  enemy's  regiment  at  Amoneburg  wh i 1 e  the  11th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  deploys  its  headquarters,  supporting  artillery,  and 
its  armored  cavalry  squadron  into  the  area.  Upon  arrival  of  the  11th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment,  command  and  control  is  transferred  to  the  regiment,  and  the 
attack  helicopter  battalion  and  Light  Attack  Battalion  become  'opcon'  to  it. 
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Concurrently,  the  corps  commander  tasks  the  AirMechanized  Division  to  execute  a 
deep  attack  against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  to  delay,  disrupt  and  destroy 
the  division  before  it  can  enter  the  corps'  main  battle  area  and  influence  the 
close-in  battle.  By  committing  this  force  early,  he  has  seized  the  initiative 
by  not  permitting  the  enemy's  tank  division  the  opportunity  to  determine  the 
time  anti  place  of  commitment  nor  its  direction  of  attack. 

Courses,  of  Action  (Model  C.  CENTAQ  AirMech  Oiv)>  Since  the  corps  force 
structure  is  the  same  as  Model  A,  the  corps  commander  is  presented  with  the 
same  options  and  makes  the  same  decision.  The  CENTAG  Commander  does  not  see 
the  requirement  to  commit  the  Ai rMechanized  Division  in  any  sector  at  this 
point. 

Results  of  Action  Taken  (Model  A  and  Model  C)i  The  corps  was  able  to  seal  off 
the  enemy  force  by  committing  its  Rear  Area  Combat  Operations  (RACO)  force  (the 
regimental  task  force),  but  was  unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  natural 
defenses  afforded  by  the  dominant  terrain.  The  time  required  to  deploy  the 
task  force  provided  the  enemy  regiment  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  its  hasty 
defense.  Soviet  "Hip*  and  "Hind"  close  air  support  has  been  ineffective  due  to 
a  concentrated  air  defense  effort  by  "Stinger"  teams,  and  the  attack  helicopter 
battalion  from  corps. 


Results  of  Action  Taken  (Model  B) :  The  arrival  of  the  Light  Attack  Battalion 
and  attack  helicopter  battalion  at  Amoneburg  was  early  enough  to  disrupt  the 
enemy  regiment.  Accurate  direct  and  indirect  artillery  fires  harassed  the 
enemy's  efforts  to  reinforce  his  hasty  defensive  positions.  The  mobility  and 
firepower  of  the  Light  Attack  Battalion  and  attack  helicopter  battalion  com¬ 
bined  to  orchestrate  a  tactical  “minuet,"  causing  the  enemy  to  constantly  shift 
his  orientation.  A  combined  effort  of  aerial  rocket,  missile,  and  artillery 


attack*  against  the  southern  fortress  wall  created  an  assailable  flank  in  the 
enemy'' s  defense.  The  arrival  of  the  armored  cavalry  squadron  gave  the  Task 
Force  commander  sufficient  combat  power  to  successfully  assault  the  Amoneburg 
Heights  and  create  a  break  in  the  enemy's  defense.  Currently  the  Regimental 
Task  Force  is  conducting  a  clearing  operation  in  the  city.  The  Ai rMechan i zed 
Division  is  engaged  in  decisive  combat  against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bad  Hersfeld.  As  the  air  and  ground  mobile  forces  continue  to 
delay,  disrupt,  and  attrit  the  enemy's  forces,  the  infantry  battalions  are 
preparing  company-size  anti-armor  ambush  sites  along  probable  enemy  avenue  of 
aproach.  By  continuously  attacking  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  first  echelon 
regiments,  the  division  commander  Is  shaping  the  enemy's  route  of  advance  into 
the  prepared  "kill  zones." 

VI 1  <US)  Corns  Sec  tor >  At  2300,  D*1 ,  the  corps  commander  withdrew  his 
Covering  Force  under  immense  pressure,  and  the  battle  was  handed  off  to  the 
three  divisions  defending  forward  in  the  main  battle  area.  The  1st  Guards  Army 
resumed  the  offensive  by  attacking  with  its  second  echelon  forces,  the  6th 
Guards  Tank  Division  and  17th  Tank  Division.  The  12th  Panzer  Division  (German) 


is  opposed  by  two  regiments  of  the  6th  Guards  Tank  Division!  and,  the  1st 
Armored  Division  defends  against  a  regiment  of  the  6th  Guards  Tank  Division  and 


two  regiments  of  the  17th  Tank  Division.  The  3rd  Infantry  Division  is  subject 


to  only  light  to  moderate  pressure,  being  opposed  by  remnants  of  the  79th 
Guards  Motorized  Rifle  Division  and  a  regiment  from  ttw  17th  Tank  Division. 
0W-1D  SLAR  had  detected  the  forward  movement  of  the  16th  Combined  Arms  Army 
(Czech),  the  Southwestern  Front's  second  echelon  Army.  The  corps  commander 
plans  to  execute  the  counterattack  against  the  22nd  Motor ized  Rife  Division  on 
D+2,  using  the  4th  Infantry  Division. 


.■--.v.v  ^  V-r.V.V' 
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defend  -forward  o-f  Phase  Line  ROMEO  to  prevent  enemy  forces  from  further- 
penetrating  the  corps  sector  and  to  delay,  disrupt  and  attrit  the  first  echeion 
divisions  of  the  20th  Tank  Army  until  the  2nd  Armored  Division  < CEN7AG' s 
reserve)  is  in  position  to  support  U  Corps  operations.  Table  4-3  lists  the 
forces  available  to  the  corps  commander  for  planning. 


TABLE  4-3;  DISPOSITION  OF  V  <US)  CORPS  FORCES  Us  of  D+2) 


UNIT 


(LAND)  BATTALION  (AIR) 


3rd  Armd  Div 

1st  Bdt 

2  3 

2 

in  combat 

2nd  Bdt 

2  2 

2 

in  combat 

3rd  Bdt 

1  1 

in  combat 

Cav  Sqdn 

1 

reserve  assy  area 

CAB 

- 

opcon  lst/2nd  Bdts 

8th  Inf  Div  (M> 

1st  Bdt 

2  2 

1 

in  combat 

2nd  Bdt 

3  1 

1 

in  combat 

3rd  Bdt 

1  2 

in  combat 

Cav  Sqdn 

1 

screening  rt  flank 

CAB 

— 

opcon  lst/2nd  Bdts 

11th  Armd  Cav  Rtgt 

1st  Armd  Cav 

1 

screening  n.  flank 

2nd  Armd  Cav 

1 

RACO  -  Amoneburg 

3rd  And  Cav 

- 

combat  loss 

Air  Cav  Trp 

- 

combat  loss 

Atk  Htl  Co 

combat  loss 

1st  In*  Div  (M)  Strengths  rtmain  unchangtd  from  Tablt  4-1 

(Uncommi tted) 

(Model  A) 

Corps  Aviation  Brigade 

1st  Atk  Htl  Rtgt 

- 

2  opcon  -  1  cbt  loss 

2nd  Atk  Htl  Rtgt 

3 

1  RACO  -  2  in  combat 

ataaetet 

a  a  a  a  a 

a  * 

a  a  a  a  * 

a  a  a  a  a  a  a 

(Model  B) 

AirMechaniztd  Division 

1st  Atk  Htl  Rtgt 

- 

2  opcon  -  1  cbt  loss 

2nd  Atk  He)  Rtgt 

3 

1  RACO  -  2  in  combat 

3rd  Atk  Htl  Rtgt 

3 

in  combat 

Lt  Atk  Bde 

3  (AAslt)  3 

(LAV) 

l  RACO  -  2  in  combat 

aaaaaaaa 

a  a  a  a  a 

«  • 

a  a  a  a  * 

a  a  a  a  a  a  a 

(Model  C) 

Corps  Aviation  Brigade 

1st  Atk  Htl  Rtgt 

- 

2  opcon  -  1  cbt  1 oss 

2nd  Atk  Hel  Rtgt 

3 

1  RACO  -  2  in  combat 
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Option  81:  Continue  to  defend  in  sector  with  th#  3rd  Armored  Division  and  8th 
Infantry  Division.  Conduct  a  counterattack  with  the  1st  Infantry 


Division  against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  and  continue  through 
to  disrupt  and  destroy  forces  of  the  20th  Tank  Army. 

Option  82:  Continue  to  defend  in  sector  with  the  3rd  Armored  Division  and  8th 
Infantry  Division.  Execute  an  “absorbed  penetration*  between  the 
3rd  Armored  Division  and  8th  Infantry  Division,  and  counterattack 
with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  against  leading  regiments  of  the 
20th  Tank  Army  in  the  “penetration  zone*.  Assume  that  the  3rd 
Armored  Division  (reinforced  with  attack  helicopter  battalion) 
can  decisively  defeat  the  attritted  11th  Guards  Tank  Division. 

Option  83:  Employ  the  1st  Infantry  Division  on  line  with  3rd  Armored  Division 
and  8th  Infantry  Division,  either  in  a  defensive  position  north  of 
3rd  Armored  Division,  or  in  position  between  the  two  divisions. 

Option  84:  Conduct  a  counterattack  with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  forward  of 
the  FLOT,  using  an  axis  of  advance  either  around  the  left  flank  of 
3rd  Armored  Division,  or  through  the  center  of  the  corps'1  sector 
between  the  two  divisions  on  line. 


Decision:  The  corps  commander  choses  Option  81  as  his  course  of  action.  He 
feels  that  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  can  be  defeated  in  detail  prior  to 
penetrating  the  main  battle  area  and  that  the  3rd  Armored  Division  and  the  8th 
Infantry  Division  could  finish  the  close-in  battles  in  their  sectors  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  follow-on  regiments  of  the  14th  Motorized  Rifle  Division  <-) 


and  th*  7th  Guard*  Tank  Division.  Using  surprise  to  maneuver  against  the  flank 
of  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division,  th*  corps  commander  envisions  a  short,  very 
violent  battle  against  th*  disrupted  and  attritted  first  echelon  regiments  of 
that  division.  The  1st  Infantry  Division  passes  its  uncommi tted  brigade  south 
of  th*  battle  to  intercept  and  disrupt  the  leading  regiment  of  th*  14th  Motor¬ 
ized  Rifle  Division  <-) .  By  continuing  to  press  th*  attack  with  two  brigades, 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  should  be  able  to  finish  th*  battle  by  th*  morning  of 
0+3  and  join  th*  3rd  Brigade  in  its  attack  against  the  14th  Motorized  Rifle 
Division  <-).  Th*  corps  commander  feels  confident  that  3rd  Armored  Division 
and  8th  Infantry  Division  can  successfully  defend  against  th*  7th  Guards  Tank 
Division,  if  its  attack  can  be  delayed  until  th*  morning  of  D+3.  Th*  corps 
commander  also  recognizes  that  if  he  choses  to  counterattack  through  divisions 
in  contact,  th*  requirement  would  exist  for  massive  artillery  and  aerial  fir* 
support  to  create  a  penetration  zone  in  th*  *nemy/s  combat  formations.  Th* 
shoulders  of  this  penetration  would  have  to  be  held  open  for  an  extended  period 
of  time,  which  means  that  he  would  lose  an  unaff oradabl y  large  percentage  of 
his  combat  strength  just  in  securing  th*  unit7*  arrival  into  the  target  area 
before  having  an  opportuniy  to  engage  th*  objective  forces. 

V  <US>  Corps  <Mod*l  B.  Corps  Ai rMechan i zed  Division):  (Figure  4-10) 

The  Ai rMechan i zed  Division  continues  to  conduct  a  successful  counterattack 
against  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  in  vicinity  of  Bad  Hersfeld.  The  corps 
commander  has  determined  that  success  depends  upon  slowing  the  advance  of  th* 
leading  regiments  of  the  14th  Motorized  Rifle  Division  <-)  and  the  7th  Guards 
Tank  Division.  Ho  feels  confident  that  the  Ai rMechan i zed  Division  will  be  able 


to  finish  th*  fight  with  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division  within  eight  hours  and 
can  redirect  its  main  effort  against  the  14th  Motorized  Rifle  Division  (-). 


CflMEHl  o*  Action  (Model  B) ; 


Option  «1 s  Have  the  AirMechanized  Division  attack  th*  14th  Motorized  Rifle 
Division  <->  one*  it  has  finished  the  battle  against  the  1 1 th 
Guards  Tank  Division  at  Bad  Hersfeld.  Absorb  the  attack  of  the 

7th  Guards  Tank  Division  and  counterattack  into  its  -flank  with 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  to  destroy  enemy  forces  in  contact  and 
follow**on  rer  .m»nts. 

Option  412 *  Counterattack  with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  against  the  14th 
Motorized  Rifle  Division  <-),  while  the  AirMechanized  Division 
continues  its  fight  with  the  11th  Guards  Tank  Division.  Defend 

against  the  7th  Guards  Tank  Division  with  the  two  divisions  that 
are  currently  on  line  in  the  corps  sector. 

Decision:  The  corps  coranander  selects  Option  dl  as  his  course  of  action.  He 
feels  that  the  greatest  threat  to  his  defenses  is  posed  by  the  7th  Guards  Tank 
Division.  As  such,  he  wants  the  division  to  commit  its  first  echelon  regiments 
initially  before  counterattacking  with  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  This  permits 
a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  and  less  risk  than  attacking  the  7th  Guards 
Tank  Division  before  it  reaches  the  PLOT,  It  also  serves  to  narrow  the  axis  of 
advance  and  slows  the  movement  of  the  14th  Motorized  Rifle  Division  <->,  whicli 
can  then  be  engaged  later  by  the  AirMechanized  Division. 

V  <US)  Corns  Situation  and  Course  of  Action  (Model  C):  The  corps  commander  was 
faced  with  the  same  tactical  situation  and  possible  courses  o;  action  as 
represented  in  Model  A.  In  this  case,  however,  the  CENTAG  Commander  responds 
to  a  request  by  V  <US)  Corps  commander  to  commit  the  AirMechanized  Division  in 
a  deep  counterattack  against  7th  Guards  Tank  Division.  This  permits  the  two 
major  threats  against  the  corps/CENTAG  vital  area  to  be  simultaneously  engaged 
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and  defeated.  This  court*  of  action  it  dittinilar  to  th*  optiont  in  Model  A  in 
that  th*  CENTA6  Commander  recognize*  that  <in  Model  A>  the  2nd  Amortd  Division 
can  not  b*  connitttd  into  th*  battle  at  th*  decisive  point  du*  to  th*  lack  of 
response  tin*  required  to  conduct  th*  60  kilometer  road  march  necessary  prior 
to  conmitiMnt.  This  action  differ*  only  tlightly  from  that  of  Model  B.  Mott 
important,  it  permit*  both  threat  diuitiont  to  be  engaged  ‘simultaneously.1 
Th*  AirMechanized  Division  provides  th*  flexible,  rapid  response  necessary  for 
th*  CENTAG  Commander  to  influence  the  battle. 

Result*  of  Action  Taken  <Mod*l  A)i  Th*  1st  Infantry  Divition  launched  its 
counterattack  in  the  direction  of  Glessen^Neukirchen-Bad  Hersfeld  against  the 
11th  Guards  Tank  Divition.  Having  been  warned  by  th*  reconnaissance  elements 
in  th*  vicinity  of  Amoneburg,  th*  enemy  division  was  prepared  for  th*  counter¬ 
attack.  The  1st  Infantry  Divition  lost  th*  element  of  surprise  and  a  major 
battle  has  been  raging  all  night  in  th*  vicinity  of  Bad  Hersfeld  with  both 
divisions  suffering  heavy  losses.  The  1st  Infantry  Division  has  effectively 
stopped  th*  advance  of  the  11th  Guard  Tank  Division  and  rendered  it  combat 
ineffective.  However,  du*  to  its  own  losses,  It  is  unable  to  continue  th* 
attack  to  support  its  3rd  Brigade  which  had  swung  south  to  engage  th*  two 
regiments  of  th*  14th  Motorized  Rifle  Division.  The  CENTAB  Commander  has 
released  th*  2nd  Armored  Division  'opcon'  to  V  <US>  Corps  to  supports  its 
defense  against  th*  7th  Guards  Tank  Division. 


Results  of  Action  Taken  <Mod*l  B) »  Th*  AirMechanized  Division  was  able  to 
strike  swiftly  and  decisively  with  overwhelming  combat  power  against  the  11th 
Guards  Tank  Division.  Th*  battle  is  being  waged  sporadically  by  the  remnant* 
of  the  Soviet  division  as  a  withdrawal  under  pressure  is  being  executed.  Th* 
1st  Infantry  Division  has  successfully  launched  its  counterattack  into  th* 
flank  of  th*  7th  Guards  Tank  and  continues  to  delay,  disrupt,  and  attrit  his 


forces.  Th*  3rd  Armored  Division  has  finished  the  close-in  battle  by  the  time 
th»  14th  Motorized  Rif  It  Division  <->  arrives  in  tht  main  battlt  area,  and 
continuts  to  attrit  th#  tntmy  forcts  along  th*  FLOT.  First  tchtion  divisions 
of  tht  20th  Tank  Array  havt  bttn  stopped  in  the  V  <US)  Corps  sector;  and  the 
movement  of  the  2nd  echelon  division  indicates  reorientation  to  the  north  into 
the  II  (6E)  Corps  sector. 

Results  of  Action  Taken  <Model  C)i  The  1st  Infantry  Division  has  met  the  same 
fate  in  the  north  as  portrayed  in  Model  A.  However,  the  division  commander  was 
able  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  forces  without  having  to  divert  a  brigade 
in  the  fight  against  the  14th  Motorized  Rifle  Division  <->.  The  AirMechanized 
Division  continues  to  batt.le  against  the  7th  Guards  Tank  Division,  and  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  composite  Task  Force  to  delay,  disrupt  and  attrit  the  14th  Motorized 
Rifle  Division,  which  is  now  occupying  hasty  defensive  positions.  The  CENTAG 
Commander  was  able  to  operate  within  the  Soviet  Army  Cammader's  decision  cycle 
and  seize  the  initiative  from  him.  The  3rd  Armored  Division  and  8th  Infantry 
Division  have  finished  their  close-in  battles,  and  are  preparing  to  displace 
forward  along  the  original  forward  defense  line.  First  echelon  divisions  of 
the  20th  Guards  Tank  Army  have  bee»  stopped  in  the  V  <US)  Corps  sector,  and 
the  movement  of  the  second  echelon  division  indicates  a  reorientation  north 
into  the  II  <GE)  Corps  sector. 

Addendum:  In  both  Model  B  and  Model  C,  the  CENTAG  and  Corps  Commanders  were 
able  to  influence  the  campaign  by  having  a  combat  maneuver  force  that  could  be 
committed  forward  of  the  main  battle  area  at  the  decisive  point  and  time.  The 
AirMechanized  Division  has  demonstrated  the  capability  to  respond  rapidly  and 
with  adequate  combat  power  to  execute  the  decisive  engagement. 


VII  <US)  Corps  Sector!  omitted 


omitted 


SITUATION  4  <  D*4) 

For  Nodal  A,  th#  campaign  continual.  Th*  CENTA5  Commander  ha*  committed 
hi*  reserve,  th*  2nd  Armortd  Division,  into  th*  V  (US)  Corps  sactor  to  countar- 
attack  against  th*  sacond  achalon  regiments  of  tha  7th  Guards  Tank  Division 
which  has  panatratad  tha  gap  batwaan  3rd  Arnorad  Division  and  tha  8th  Infantry 
Division.  Du*  to  th*  fluidity  and  confusion  of  tha  battlefield,  tha  CENTAG 
Commander  was  unabl*  to  idantify  tha  main  axis  of  advanc*  of  7th  Guards  Tank 
Division  aarly,  giving  tha  2nd  Arnorad  Division  only  tan  hours  to  mov*  into 
position  and  prapar*  a  hasty  dafansa.  Upon  racaipt  of  tha  ordar,  it  took  th* 
division  four  hours  to  nova  into  tha  dasignatad  dafansiv*  sactor,  and  anothar 
four  hours  to  prapar*  hasty  dafansiv*  positions.  Th*  7th  Guards  Tank  Division 
has  mad*  a  braak  in  tha  dafansa*  batwaan  tha  3rd  Arnorad  Division  and  th*  8th 
Infantry  Division  which  it  baing  containad  by  th*  2nd  Arnorad  Division.  Th* 
25th  Tank  Division  continual  to  prats  its  attack  against  th*  waakanad  3rd 
Arnorad  Division,  and  sacond  achalon  forcas  ar*  bag  inning  to  filtar  through 
gaps  in  tha  dafansa*.  Tha  CENTAG  Cocmandar  and  Corps  Conmandar  hava  no  furthar 
forcas  to  comnit. 

For  Modal  B  and  Modal  C,  th#  first  battla  of  th#  Cantral  Europaan  Canpaign 
has  baan  completed.  Enamy  first  and  sacond  achalon  arnias  hava  baan  dataatad 
or  containad.  Tha  original  FLOT  has  baan  ra.astabl  i shad  and  axtansiva  prepara¬ 
tions  ara  baing  made  to  defend  against  th*  Belorussian  Front,  estimated  to  b* 
in  th#  CENTAG  Area  of  Influence  within  th#  next  24  to  48  hour*.  Tha  advantages 
of  mobility,  flexibility,  rasponsi vanass,  and  firapowar  hava  contributed  to  th* 
dafaat  of  th#  enemy's  forcas  and  th*  restoration  of  th#  Inter-Garman  Border. 


The  purpose  o-f  this  chapter  has  been  to  answer  two  fundamental  questions. 
First,  dots  a  nttd  txist  tor  tht  US  Army  to  develop  an  AirMechanized  Division? 
And  stcond,  it  tht  nttd  exists,  at  what  operational  level  should  it  bt  formtd? 


Tht  mtthod  ustd  tor  answtring  thtst  questions  was  tht  conduct  ot  a  wargaming 
sctnario,  using  a  Central  Europtan  Conti ict  Sctnario.  For  this  analysis,  three 
models  were  presented  tor  evaluation  and  compared  against  eight  criteria: 

1)  bt  immediately  responsive  to  the  -field  army  and  corps  commander) 

2)  complement  the  tield  army  and  corps  commander's  scheme  of  maneuver; 

3)  be  capable  of  simultaneously  conducting  three  dimensional  combat; 

4)  be  capable  of  conducting  and  sustaining  cross-FLOT  combat  operations 

5)  minimize  battlefield  signature  through  dispersion; 

6 )  be  capable  of  massing  combat  power  quickly  at  the  decisive  point  and 

decisive  time  across  the  field  army  and  corps  sector; 

7)  be  capable  of  conducting  combat  operations  under  all  environmental 
conditions  (terrain  and  weather)  indigenous  to  the  area  of  operations; 

8)  retain  a  high  mobility  factor  for  anti-tank  ground  maneuver  forces 
in  the  absence  of  heliborne  lift  assets. 


Results  of  the  wargaming  analysis  indicate  that  an  Ai rMechan i zed  Division 
is  an  essential  operational  maneuver  organization  that  should  be  organized  as  a 
component  of  the  US  Army's  total  force  structure.  It  further  demonstrates  that 
the  optimum  operational  level  at  which  this  organization  should  occur  is  field 
army  (in  Central  Europe,  CENTAG).  The  rationale  for  this  decision  is  based 
upon  three  primary  factors.  First,  the  requirement  exists  at  corps  level  for  s 
dedicated  medium-lift  helicopter  battalion  to  perform  combat  service  support 
missions,  as  determined  in  the  "HELIL06  Study,*  conducted  in  Central  Europe  in 
1977,  and  reinforced  by  subsequent  REFORGER  Exerc i ses.C8J  The  Ai rMechan i zed 
Division  is  not  designed  or  equipped  to  provide  that  dedicated  support.  And, 
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to  integrate  tht  additional  airframe  requirements  into  th«  proposed  divisional 
structure  would  make  tha  organization  cost-prohi bi tad.  Figure  4-11  providas  a 
coat  comparison  of  tha  AirMachanizad  Division  to  tha  Corps  Aviation  l<  igade. 
Sacond,  although  che  Corps  Aviation  Brigada  providas  an  effective  oparational 
capability  on  tha  •AirLand"  battlefield,  it  doas  not  possass  tha  aquivalant 
combat  power,  mobility,  or  battlefield  anduranca  o-f  tha  AirMachanizad  Division. 
Third,  and  possibly  tha  most  significant  -factor,  is  tha  advantaga  that  tha  Air¬ 
Machanizad  Division  possassas  attributad  to  its  inharant  spaad  and  -f lax ibi  1  i  ty . 
The  AirMachanzad  Division  can  raspond  quickly  to  tha  commandar/s  oparational 
raquiremants  to  commit  a  combat  maneuvar  -forca  in  dapth  at  tha  dacisiva  point 
and  time  on  tha  battle-f iald,  unencumbered  by  tha  effects  o-f  tarrain  and,  in 
part,  waathar. 

Tha  prasanca  o-f  an  AirMachanizad  Division  on  tha  battla-fiald  parmits  tha 
army  commandar  to  in-fluance  tha  outcome  of  a  battle  through  tha  application  of 
maneuver  and  firepower.  Thus,  an  oparational  commandar  can  engage  tha  threat's 
sacond  echelon  divisions  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  become  entangled  in 
tha  closa-in  battle,  thereby  permitting  tha  commander  to  seize  tha  initiative. 
In  summary,  tha  AirMachanizad  Division  embodies  tha  tenets  of  tha  US  Army's 
oparational  doctrinal  initiative,  dapth,  agility,  and  synchronization. 

During  tha  course  of  tha  wargareing  analysis,  tha  effectiveness  of  tha 
field  army's  reserve  armored  division  may  have  appeared  subjected  to  "aviator 
bias.”  Tha  succeeding  chapter  provides  an  oparational  combat  effectivenss  and 
relative  cost  appraisal,  using  the  J-series  armored  division  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  for  tha  AirMechan i zed  Division. 


J-SERIES  CORPS  AVIATION  BRIGADE  NUOR  END  ITEMS  OF  EQUIPMENT 


.TYPE  .UNIT  I  C-12  I  AH-1  I  AH-44  I  OH  i  UH-1  1  UH-40  I  CH-47  I  TOTAL  COST 


GSAB 

MDM  HEL  BN 
CSAB 

ATK  HEL  REGT  <2> 
AHB  <4> 

AHB  <R/0>  <2> 


35 


45 


72 


42 


52 

26 


12 

6 


♦  16,479,943 

64  364,031,552 

208,935,000 


627,814,690 

47,778,134 


DIVISION  TOTAL 


♦  1,285,239,339 


AIRMECHANI2ED  DIVISION  -  rtfJOR  END  ITEMS  OF  EQUIPMENT 


TYPE  UNIT  I  AH  I  CH  I  OH  I  UH  I  LAV  I  105mm  I  155mn  i  MISC  I  TOTAL  COST 


ATK  CAV  REG 

(3) 

AIR  CAV 

<3> 

36 

54 

6 

♦  319,540,492 

AHB 

(6) 

126 

78 

18 

1  ,082,122,044 

AVN  SPT  GRP 

GSAC 

16 

9 

17,764,592 

CSAB 

32 

30 

321,305,7 76 

TAMB 

6 

27,858,000 

DIV  ARTY 

105T  BN 

<3) 

54 

4,804,844 

HMMUV 

54  1,749,600 

155T  BN 

24 

4,992,000 

M548 

24  2,554,200 

LT  ATK  REGT 

LT  ATK  BN 

<3) 

81 

2,349,000 

DIVISION  TOTAL 

*  1 ,787,062,568 

NOTE:  <#)  Major  End  Item  costs  are  extracted  from  SB  700-20,  dated  1  March 
1 984 |  see  Appendix  2  for  an  itemized  list  of  procurement  costs. 

The  major  difference  in  the  cost  of  these  two  organizations  is  the  programmed 
use  of  the  AH-1  in  lieu  of  the  AH-64  In  the  Reserve  Component  Attack  Helicopter 
Battalion,  for  a  difference  of  *247,929,214.  Additionally,  the  US  Army  plans 
to  organize  a  second  Combat  Support  Aviation  Battalion  in  the  mid-term.  This 
raises  the  procurement  cost  of  the  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  to  over  *1,494,000. 

If  one  of  the  Attack  Cavalry  Regiments  were  to  be  constituted  with  the  AH-1S 
in  lieu  of  the  AH-44  as  a  'round-out*  unit,  there  would  be  minimal  difference 
in  procurement/acquisition  cost. 


FIGURE  4-11:  Comparison  of  Procurement  Costs,  AirMechanized  vs  Armored  Division 
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CHAPTER  5 


A  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  COMPARISON!  AIRMECHANIZED  VERSUS  ARMORED 

An  essential  element  of  this  study  is  determining  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  organizing  and  fielding  an  Ai rMechan i zed  Division.  The  purpose  of  this  cost 
and  effectiveness  analysis  is  to  demonstrate  the  af f ordabi 1 i ty  and  feasibility 
of  developing  an  Ai rMechan i zed  Division  for  use  as  an  army  reserve  in  Central 
Europe.  As  a  point  of  departure,  the  analysis  is  made  using  the  Ai rMechan i zed 
Division  and  an  armored  division  equipped  with  the  Mi  “Abrams'  Main  Battle  Tank 
and  the  M2/M3  "Bradley"  Fighting  Vehicle  <J-series  Table  of  Organization  and 
Equipment).  This  comparative  analysis  is  conducted  in  two  areas:  one  examines 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  two  organizations  by  comparing  operational  and 
systems  capabilities;  the  other  compares  procurement  and  operating  costs.  The 
criteria  established  for  effectiveness  are  operational  mobility,  firepower,  and 
protection.  The  cost  comparison  examines  base  operating  costs  and  a  baseline 
procurement,  or  acquisition,  cost. 

maikiHt 

Operational  mobility  may  be  defined  as  the  capability  of  a  combat  unit, 
and  its  associated  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  elements,  tc  move 
across  the  battlefield  and  concentrate  sufficient  combat  pager  in  a  critical 
area  to  enable  it  to  defeat  another  force.  The  object  of  operational  mooil ity 
is  to  focus  maximum  strength  against  the  enemy's  weakest  point,  thus  gaining  a 
strategic  advantage. til  Undoubtedly  many  factors  affect  operational  mobility. 
For  a  comparative  analysis,  only  those  variables  that  reflect  a  significant 
difference  between  a  ground-oriented  force  and  an  air-mobile  force  should  be 
considered.  These  factors  include  response  time,  speed  of  movement,  combat 
radius,  and  endurance  in  the  objective  area. 
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Response  Time  . 


It  appears  intuitively  obvious  that  the  armored  division  is  capable  of 
responding  quicker  within  a  set  "time  window"  than  the  Ai rMechan i zed  Division. 
This  observation  holds  true  when  one  compares  strictly  *m i ss i on. rece i p t  time" 
to  the  "start  movement  time."  However,  when  one  examines  the  other  element  of 
response  time,  arrival  time  in  the  objective  area,  the  disparity  is  not  quite 
as  profound.  Arrival  time  in  the  objective  area  is  directly  proportionate  to 
the  distance  to  be  traveled.  For  distances  not  exceeding  SO  kilometers,  the 
armored  division  possesses  a  distinct  advantage.  For  distances  greater  than 
SO  kilometers  out  to  75  Kilometers,  the  response  times  for  the  divisions  are 
relatively  equal.  Furthermore,  for  distances  greater  that  75  kilometers,  the 
AirMechanized  Division  has  a  greater  capacity  to  influence  the  action  earlier. 
This  comparison  is  made  on  three  assumptions:  1)  tn?t  the  cross-country  speed 
of  the  armored  division  averages  25  kilometers  per  hour;  2)  that  it  takes  the 
AirMechar. ized  Division  approx imatel y  two  hours  to  assemble  subordinate  elements 
to  deploy;  and  3)  that  the  "preflight  inspections"  of  the  organic  aircraft  have 
been  previously  conducted.  <If  preflight  inspections  have  not  been  conducted 
previously,  the  AirMechanized  Division  requires  an  additional  hour  to  deploy.) 
Given  these  parameters,  the  armored  division  possesses  a  slight  advantage  over 
the  AirMechanized  Division  in  the  category  of  response  t i me . C 2 1 

Speed  of  Movement . 

Speed  of  movement  is  influenced  by  the  variables  of  weather,  terrain, 
obstacle  clearance,  and  equipment  design.  Though  the  armored  division's 
speed  of  movement  is  not  directly  affected  by  weather,  it  is  affected  by  the 
difficulty  of  terrain.  For  the  purposes  of  comparative  analysis,  the  Ml  Main 
Battle  Tank  and  the  AH-44  Advanced  Attack  Helicopter  are  used  as  the  optimum 
representative  for  their  respective  operational  and  organizational  category. 
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The  Main  Battle  Tank:  The  optimum  speed  of  the  Ml  Tank  is  listed  as  48  miles 
per  hour,  where  the  engine  and  the  transmission  work  most  efficiently.  Under 


cross-country  conditions,  which  are  expected  to  be  the  norm  in  combat,  the  Ml's 
optimum  speed  is  reduced  significantly.  Cross-country  speed  may  be  further 
degraded  as  a  result  of  terrain  modification  due  to  weather  and  the  effects  of 
weapons.  Examination  of  vehicle  reference  data  indicate  the  following  vehicle 
restrictions  applicable  to  ground-vehicle  operations: 

1)  on  most  terrain  where  the  gradient  or  slope  exceeds  eight  percent, 
vehicle  performance  is  limited  by  power  (drive  train)  availability; 

2)  in  the  majority  of  terrain  types  and  in  most  tactical  situations, 
acceleration  and  agility  are  limited  strictly  by  power  availability; 

3)  when  operating  in  terrain  where  surface  tension  is  reduced  (for 
example,  in  mud  or  sand),  the  greatest  percentage  of  total  available  power  is 
consumed  in  overcoming  the  forces  of  resistance  and  making  the  vehicle  move; 

4)  the  relationship  of  cross-country  mobility  and  speed  of  movement  are 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  terrain.  As  terrain  becomes 
more  hindering,  speed  of  movement  and  agility  are  deer imental 1 y  reduced. [31 

Regarding  obstacle  clearance,  the  movement  of  the  Ml  Main  Battle  Tank  is 
further  constrained.  The  Ml  has  a  maximum  horizontal  clearance  of  2.75  meters 
and  a  maximum  vertical  obstacle  clearance  of  only  1.25  meters,  with  a  fording 
depth  limited  to  only  1.22  meters  without  preparation.  Man-made  obstacles  such 
as  towns,  cities,  railroads,  destroyed  bridges,  bomb  craters,  and  m i nef i e 1 ds 
significantly  impede  the  Ml's  speed  of  movement.  When  integrated  with  such 
natural  terrain  obstacles  as  the  heavily  wooded  areas,  mountains,  streams,  and 
rivers  that  are  indigenous  to  Central  Europe,  the  ability  of  the  Ml  to  optimize 
its  mobility  potential  is  uncertain .(43 


The  Attack  Helicopter;  The  AH-44  “Apache"  totally  eliminates  the  effect  of 
terrain  and  obstacle  clearance  on  the  speed  of  movement  that  plagues  the  HI. 
Because  of  its  aerial  mode  of  operations,  it  has  reversed  the  ageless  problem 
of  terrain  and  obstacle  clearance.  By  its  inherent  ability  to  operate  in  the 
"land  sky"  environment,  the  attack  helicopter  makes  the  terrain  work  for  it. 

Due  to  its  independence  of  the  ground,  the  helicopter  can  optimize  its  cruising 
speed  of  170  miles  per  hour.  Even  if  forced  by  enemy  air  defenses  to  fly  nap- 
of-the-earth  (NOE) ,  a  survival  altitude  that  generally  follows  the  contours  of 
the  earth  as  close  as  vegetation  or  obstacles  permit,  its  movement  is  still  at 
a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour. 15] 

Weather  is  the  only  environmental  variable  that  can  adversely  affect  the 
mobility  of  the  attack  helicopter.  Ceilings  of  less  than  100  feet  and  visi¬ 
bility  of  less  than  one-quarter  mile  restrict  the  pilot'*  flight  capabi T i t i es , 
and  visibility  of  less  than  one  mile  limits  its  ability  to  engage  enemy  targets 
at  a  safe  stand-off  distance.  Also,  winds  in  excess  of  40  miles  per  hour  or 
wind  gusts  in  excess  of  30  miles  per  hour  may  result  in  a  "no  fly”  condition. 
The  operational  combat  radius  and  payload  of  the  attack  helicopter  may  also  be 
decreased  as  a  result  of  altitude,  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature . C 61 

The  "Tactical  Helicopter  Employment  Study  <THES>"  and  "Attack  Helicopter 
Organization  Study  (ATHELO)"  reveal  that  the  impact  of  weather  upon  the  AH-64's 
capabilities  may  be  overstated.  In  the  "Tactical  Helicopter  Employment  Study," 
meterological  data  was  gathered  over  a  ten  year  span  from  sixteen  locations 
dispersed  throughout  Western  Europe  to  determine  the  impact  of  weather  on  the 
operational  capabilities  of  attack  helicopters.  This  study  revealed  that  the 
minimum  flying  conditions  for  the  AH-1  "Cobra"  could  be  met  91  percent  of  the 
time,  even  during  the  worst  weather  months  of  November  and  December.  Thus,  a 
greater  percentage  of  heliborne  operations  can  be  conducted  throughout  the  year 


in  Central  Europe  than  ha*  bun  generally  accepted.  Rasul  t*  of  racant  REFOROER 
Exercises  indicata  that  during  limitad  duration  -field  exercises,  Army  and  Air 
Force  aircraft  ware  -flown  an  average  of  eight  hours  par  day.C?] 


Combat  Radius  and  Endurance. 

Combat  radius  is  a  function  of  operating  range,  endurance  in  the  battle 
area,  and  the  location  of  rearm/refuel  sites.  Endurance  is  determined  by  the 
variables  of  fuel  consumption  rate  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  onboard, 
and  ammunition  expenditure  rate  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  ammunition  carried 
by  the  weapon  systems.  Combat  service  support  vehicles  are  restricted  by  fuel 
consumption  rates  only.  Figure  3-1  provides  a  comparison  of  fuel  capacity  and 
consumption,  range,  endurance  and  speed  of  different  aviation  and  ground  combat 
systems.  The  element  of  speed  is  provided  for  reference  purposes,  but  'is  not  a 
function  of  combat  radius  or  endurance. 

Examination  of  Figure  5-1  indicates  thet  the  AirMechanized  Division  has  a 
combat  radius  slightly  greater  than  that  of  an  armored  division,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  endurance  in  terms  of  fuel  consumption.  An  AirMechanized  Division 
must  recycle  through  a  rearm/refuel  site  every  2  hours  and  30  minutes.  For 
continuous,  sustained  co«:bat,  the  "one-third*  technique  may  be  applied,  where 
one  regiment  or  battalion  is  in  the  target  area  while  the  other  two  units  are 
either  rearming  and  refueling  or  enroutc  back  to  the  battle  area.  This  method, 
although  maintaining  pressure  on  the  enemy,  provides  for  only  33  percent  of  the 
AirMechanized  Division's  combat  power  to  be  applied  at  any  one  time.  Even  with 
the  additional  firepower  of  the  light  attack  anti-tank  vehicles,  that  component 
never  exceeds  50  percent  for  an  extended  period.  Another  limiting  factor  of 
battlefield  endurance  that  applies  more  to  aviators  than  to  “tankers"  is  the 
element  of  "crew  rest."  Uhereas  the  tank  crew  lives  with  its  combat  machine 
and  sustains  operations  for  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  per  day,  the  aviator  is 


restricted  from  -flying  more  than  eight  to  tan  hours  par  day.  Although  this 
restriction  may  be  waived,  the  risks  involved  which  may  result  in  a  substantial 
number  of  non-combat  losses  are  exponentially  increased. C 8 3 


Smarter?:.! 


Both  the  armored  division  and  th*  Ai rMechan i z*d  Division  are  capable  of 
responding  rapidly  to  operational  requirements,  within  their  respective  force 
design  characteristics.  The  armored  division  is  designed  to  engage  in  combat 
operations  under  all  weather  conditions;  but  it  is  severely  limited  by  manmade 
obstacles  and  natural  terrain  restrictions.  An  Ai rMechan i zed  Division,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  ability  to  operate  almost  totally  independent  of  terrain, 
but  is  detrimentally  affected  by  the  effects  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Even  though  the  heliborne  forces  of  the  AirHechanized  Division  operate  with  a 
degree  indifference  to  terrain  profile  or  alteration  and  have  a  cruise  speed 
that  gives  a  marked  advantage  over  their  contemporary  counterpart,  the  armored 
division  possesses  a  clear  and  distinct  advantage  in  the  area  of  battlefield 
endurance.  As  illustrated  in  Table  3—1 y  neither  organization  has  an  advantage 
in  the  overall  rating  of  operational  mobility.  Essentially,  both  type  units 
possess  an  equivalent  operational  mobility  effectiveness  rating. 


TABLE  3-1 »  Mobility  Effectiveness  Matrix 


PERFORMANCE 


Bfiiaiaw-i 


WEIGHT 


RATING 


ARMD  DIV 


OBSTACLES 

Ability  to  cross  water  obstacles 
Ability  to  negotiate  vertical  obstacles 
Ability  to  pass  through  urban  sprawl 
Ability  to  surmount  minefields/barriers 

TERRAIN 

WEATHER 

HIGH  SPEED  MOVEMENT 
RESPONSE  TIME 
COMBAT  RADIUS 

ENDURANCE  IN  OBJECTIVE  AREA 


( .1) 

.1 

<  .9) 

.9 

<  .1) 

.1 

< .  9> 

.9 

(  .3) 

.3 

<  .7) 

.7 

<  .2) 

.2 

(  .8) 

.8 

<  .3) 

.6 

<  .?> 

1.4 

(  .7) 

1  .4 

<  .3) 

.6 

(  .3) 

.3 

<  .7) 

.7 

<  ,6) 

1.2 

•:  ,4> 

.8 

(  .7) 

2.1 

< .  3) 

.9 

<  .7) 

2.1 

( .3) 

.9 

OVERALL  MOBILITY  EFFECTIVENESS  RATING: 


Firepower  is  decisive  since  the  achievement  of  battle-field  superiority  is 
dependent  upon  the  ability  to  paralyze  the  enemy's  source  o-f  fire  before  it  can 
be  employed.  When  combined  with  maneuver,  these  two  represent  the  fundamental 
elements  of  combat.  In  both  the  Ai rMechan i zed  Division  and  armored  di  *ision, 
firepower  and  maneuver  are  integrated  and  executed  simultaneously.  For  the 
Ai rliechan ized  Division,  the  attack  helicopter  and  the  light  attack  anti-tank 
vehicle  provide  firepower  and  maneuverability.  For  the  armored  division,  the 
“Abrams"  tank  and  “Bradley"  fighting  vehicle  provide  decisive  combat  power  on 
the  battlefield.  The  greatest  differential  in  fireoower  potential  between  the 
two  organizations  is  reflected  in  the  character  of  their  primary  weapon  system. 
For  the  armored  division,  it  is  the  Ml  Main  Battle  Tank;  for  the  AirMechan i zed 
Division,  it  is  the  AH-44  Advanced  Attack  Helicopter.  The  variance  is  assessed 
by  comparing  the  performance  variables  of  lethality,  accuracy,  time  of  flight, 
rate  of  fire,  number  of  rounds  carried,  and  total  number  of  weapon  systems  on 
the  battlefield  for  a  given  period  of  time. 


Lethal i ty:  The  main  armament  of  the  Ml  is  the  iQ5mm  rifled  gun  (scheduled  to 
be  upgraded  to  a  120mm  gun  in  some  models),  and  the  main  armament  of  the  AH-44 
is  the  HELLFIRE  anti-tank  guided  missile  (ATOM).  As  depicted  in  Figure  5-2. 
the  probability  of  kill  <Pk),  given  a  random  hit  on  an  enemy  tank  by  either 
round,  is  constant  at  all  ranges  out  to  3,000  meters  with  neither  weapon  system 
having  an  advantage.  However,  beyond  3,000  meters,  the  probability  of  the  tank 
projectile  scoring  a  "kill"  drops  off  sharply,  due  in  part  to  the  expenditure 
of  energy.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  lethality,  the  AH-44  achieves  a  slight  edge, 
though  both  systems  retain  an  acceptable  level  of  kill  probability  to  defeat 
enemy  armor  throughout  their  range  interval. 


FIGURE  5-2 :  Probability  of  Kill  <P*)  Given  a  Random  Hit  On  A  TankElO] 

Accuracy;  The  result*  of  numerous  tests  and  -firing*  o-f  the  HELLFIRE  anti-tank 
guided  missile  and  105mm  main  gun  projectile  art  shown  below  in  Figure  5-3. 

In  assessing  the  probability  of  hit  a*  a  function  of  range,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  HELLFIRE  has  a  relatively  higher  first  round  hit  probability  than  the  105mm 
projectile.  The  higher  probability  of  hit  is  derived  from  two  factors:  1)  that 
within  a  range  of  4,000  meters  the  accuracy  of  the  HELLFIRE  remains  relatively 
constant;  and,  2)  in  contrast,  the  accuracy  of  the  105mm  projectile  does  not 
remain  constant.  Ulherc,  at  approximately  1,500  meters  the  HELLFIRE  and  the 
105mm  round  have  a  1:1  ratio  of  probability  of  hit,  the  probability  of  hit  for 
the  HELLFIRE,  as  compared  to  the  105mm  projectile,  is  increased  to  a  ratio  of 
nearly  2:1  when  the  target  engagement  range  reaches  out  beyond  2,500  meters. 
Relative  accuracy  is  subject  to  the  factors  of  crew  training,  artillery  fires, 
battlefield  obscuration,  and  terrain  undulations.  Both  an  advantage  and  a 
disadvantage  of  the  105mm  projectile  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  "f i re-and-forget" 
system.  Consequently,  a  hit  or  miss  is  dependent  upon  the  sight  picture  at  the 
time  of  firing.  At  long  ranges,  this  is  a  significant  disadvantage  in  that  it 
does  not  allow  for  the  tank  gunner  to  compensate  for  changes  in  target  speed  or 
direction.  The  most  significant  advantage  of  the  HELLFIRE  system  is  that  it 
allows  the  delivery  system  to  be  completely  concealed  from  its  target  by  the 
employment  of  air/ground  mobile  “Target  Acquisition  -  Laser  Designating  Teams. “ 
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FIGURE  5-3:  Probability  of  Hit  <P^)  Given  an  Unknown  Distance  to  a  TargetUll 

Time  of  FI ioht:  The  third  firepower  performance  variable  to  be  examined  is 
time  of  flight  from  weapon  system  to  target.  In  this  regard,  a  significant 
difference  exists  between  the  HELLFIRE  and  the  105mm  main  gun  round,  although 
the  HELLFIRE  has  considerably  improved  the  time  of  flight  component  over  that 
of  the  TOW  anti-tank  gu i ded  mi ssi le .  While  the  flight  time  for  the  105mm 
projectile  remains  relatively  constant  at  all  ranges,  the  flight  time  for  the 
HELLFIRE  increases  sharply  with  range.  As  a  result,  the  flight  time  for  the 
HELLFIRE,  at  a  range  of  3000  meters,  is  approximately  nine  seconds,  six  seconds 
slower  than  the  105mm  projectile.  This  differential  in  time,  assuming  combat 
conditions,  constitutes  a  shortcoming  that  serves  to  degrade  thi_  overall 
ability  of  the  attack  helicopter  to  engage  enemy  armor.  An  off-setting  quality 
of  the  AH-<44  is  that  two  targets  may  be  engaged  simultaneously,  using  the 
integral  guidance  system  oh  the  helicopter  and  a  “lasing  team. "[12] 

Rate  of  Fire:  Implicit  in  the  time  of  flight  variable  is  the  rate  of  fire. 

Rate  of  fire  represents  the  number  of  rounds  that  can  be  fired  by  a  weapon 
system  in  a  prescribed  time,  and  includes  the  total  time  to  acquire  the  target, 
perform  firing  sequence,  firing  the  round,  and  reloading  the  weapon.  The  times 
to  fire  for  guns  and  missiles  are  nominally  the  same  for  the  initial  discharge 
of  the  round.  In  this  regard,  a  significant  disparity  exists  between  the  two 


systems  since  the  HELLFIRE  must ,  of  necessity,  include  time  of  flight.  Due  to 
this  factor,  the' maximum  sustained  rate  of  fire  for  the  HELLFIRE  at  3000  meters 
is  approximately  three  rounds  per  minute.  In  comparison,  the  maximum  sustained 
rate  of  fire  for  the  105mm  gun  is  six  rounds  per  minute,  or  twice  as  much.  As 
men t i oned-  above ,  an  off-setting  characteristic  of  the  Ai rHechan i zed  Division  is 
the  air-ground  engagement  team  which  permits  the  AH-64  to  engage  two  targets 
simultaneously.  In  that  subsequent  firing  is  almost  immediate  and  target 
acquisition  enhanced  through  the  presence  of  another  observer,  the  shortcoming 
associated  in  tracking  the  missile  is  minimized.  In  this  assessment,  neither 
system  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  the  other. C 1 33 

Number  of  Rounds  Carried;  Sustained  rate  of  fire,  a  component  of  battlefield 
endurance,  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  carried  by  a 
particular  weapon  system.  This  variable  represents  the  greatest  source  of 
disparity  between  the  firepower  of  the  main  battle  tank  and  the  advanced  attack 
helicopter.  While  the  Ml  carries  a  total  of  55  main  gun  rounds,  the  AH -64  can 
maximize  its  anti-tank  punch  with  Just  sixteen  HELLFIRE  missiles.  This  single 
factor,  coupled  with  the  previously  considered  factor  of  fuel  consumption  rate, 
rather  obviously  establishes  the  fact  that  the  Ml  has  a  far  greater  battlefield 
endurance  than  the  advanced  attack  helicopter. 

Battl ef i el d  Densi ty ;  The  number  of  weapon  systems  on  the  battlefield  at  any 
given  time  applying  effective  fires  onto  the  target  is  the  definition  of 
battlefield  density.  As  illustrated  in  the  mobility  effectiveness  matrix,  the 
Ai rMechan i zed  Division  has  a  substantial  disadvantage  in  battlefield  density 
due  specifically  to  the  fuel  capacity/fuel  consumption  ratio  of  the  attack 
helicopter.  The  joint  employment  of  the  Light  Attack  Anti-Tank  Regiment  does 
provide  continuous  firepower  on  the  battlefield,  but  it  lacks  overhead  and 
armored  orotection,  thus  making  it  vulnerable  to  enemy  suppressve  fires. 


Summary ;  It  is  apparent  that  these  organizations  have  associated  shortcomings 
and  desirable  character  i  st  ics.  The  stand-off  distance  and  indirect  tire  mode 
of  the  HELLFIRE  anti-tank  guided  missile  has  a  significant  advantage  on  the 
battlef ield  where  General  Starry's  “See-Hi t-Ki 1 1 “  axiom  comes  to  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "f ire-and-forget"  advantage  of  the  105mm  main  gun  projectile 
allows  for  a  higher  rate  of  fire,  greater  accuracy  at  closer  engagement  ranges, 
and  endurance  on  the  battlefield.  Table  5-2  provides  a  firepower  effectiveness 
comparison  for  the  AirMechan ized  Division  and  the  J-series  armored  division. 

TABLE  5-2:  Firepower  Effectiveness  Matrix 

PERFORMANCE  WEIGHT  RATING 

VARIABLES _ ARMD  DIV  AIRMECH 


LETHALITY 

2 

<  .4) 

.3 

<  .6) 

1.2 

ACCURACY 

Long  Range 

2 

( .3) 

.6 

<  .7) 

1  .4 

Short  Rang# 

1 

<  .6) 

.6 

<  .4) 

.4 

TIME  OF  FLIGHT 

1 

(.5) 

.5 

<  .5) 

.5 

RATE  OF  FIRE 

2 

<  .5) 

1 .0 

(.5) 

1.0 

TARGET  ACQUISITION 

2 

( .3) 

.6 

<  .7) 

1.4 

ROUNDS  CARRIED 

2 

<  .7) 

1 .4 

<  .3) 

.6 

BATTLEFIELD  DENSITY 

3 

(  .7) 

2,1 

<  .3) 

,9 

OVERALL  FIREPOWER  EFFECTIVENESS 

RATING: 

1~6 

7.4 

PRQTECTIQN, 

In  a  non-nuclear,  mid-intensity  environment,  three  types  of  protection 
are  essential:  chemical,  ballistic  and  electromagnetic  pulse  <  EhP';  .  Although 
the  ballistic  protection  of  armored  vehicles  in  a  tank  division  is  vulnerable 
to  anti-tank  rounds  or  missiles,  it  inherently  possesses  all-around  protection 
from  all  calibers  of  small  arms,  light  cannon  fire  and  artillery  fragmentation. 
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FIGURE  5-5:  Spectrum  of  Soviet  Threat  Air  Defense  Weapon  Systemslldl 

One  can  see  that  the  AirMechanlzed  Divison  is  exposed  to  a  wider  variety 
o-f  threats  than  the  armored  division.  The  threat  systems  present  on  the  modern 
battle-field  designed  to  combat  the  air  threat  possess  a  significantly  greater 
range  and  probability  of  hit  due  to  terminal  homing  guidance.  When  this 
spectrum  of  threat  is  coupled  with  the  fact  the  Ai rMechan i zed  Division  has  a 
greater  vul nerabi 1 i ty  to  the  effects  of  the  ballistics  threat,  it  appears  that 
the  armored  division  possesses  a  greater  survivability  potential.  However,  the 
numbers  of  threat  systems  on  the  battlefield  that  are  dedicated  to  engaging  the 
helicopter  in  its  operational  environment  are  significantly  less  that  the  total 
number  portrayed  in  Figure  5-5.  The  stand-off  target  acquisition  and  indirect 
fire  engagement  components  of  the  attack  helicopter  act  to  balance  the  variable 
of  system  vulnerability.  As  the  survivability  of  an  organization  on  the  modern 
battlefield  is  a  product  the  sum  of  the  components  of  systems  vulnerability  and 
the  ability  to  extract  a  favorable  kill  ratio,  a  final  variable  of  protection 
is  considered,  that  of  combat  agility. 


Combat  Aoi  i  i  ty:  Combat  agility  is  defined  in  terms  of  those  attributes  that 
decrease  (or  increase)  the  likelihood  o-f  being  h  i  t  by  a  projectile  -fired  -from 
an  opponent's  weapons  system.  Basically,  the  attributes  that  permit  a  system 
to  avoid  enemy  -fire  are  related  to  its  ability  to  start,  stop,  maneuver  quickly 
and  move  from  oosition  to  position.  A  variable  that  influences  susceptibility 
to  engagement  by  the  enemy  is  the  passive  factor  of  mobility  bias.  This  is  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  difference  between  where  the  enemy  gunner  aims  at  the 
time  of  fire  and  where  the  target  is  at  the  time  of  impact.  Mobility  bias  is  a 
function  of  the  speed  of  the  target  and  range  from  which  the  target  is  engaged. 
In  both  instances  a  helicopter-oriented  Ai rMechan i zed  Division  has  an  advantage 
over  the  armored  division  by  virtue  of  its  freedom  of  movement  and  its  normal 
stand-off  target  engagement  ranges.  Survivability  becomes  synonymous  with 
mobility,  in  that  ability  to  operate  at  extended  ranges  with  greater  speed 
and  acceleration  potential  increases  the  mobility  bias  of  the  enemy  gunner. 

Summary; 

As  depicted  in  Table  3-3,  both  the  Ai rMechan i zed  Division  and  the  heavy 
armored  division  are  provided  an  equivalent  sum  of  battlefield  protection,  even 
though  the  means  of  achieving  that  protection  are  significantly  different.  The 
armored  division  relies  an  its  inherent  characteristic  of  shielding  armor  for 
protection,  while  the  AirMechan i zed  Division  relies  on  combat  agility,  speed, 
and  stand-off  distances.  Each  division  possesses  unique  characteristics  that 
set  it  apart  from  the  other.  However,  neither  can  survive  alone  on  the  modern 
battlefield.  This  idea  of  complementary  systems  was  best  expressed  by  Major 
General  Thomas  M.  Tarpley,  then  the  Commandant  of  the  US  Army  Infantry  Schools 

"We  firmly  believe  the  vulnerability  of  any  system  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  its  contribution  to  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  and  its  must  be  compared  to 
the  vulnerability  of  other  means  accomplishing  the  same 
m  i  ss i on . " C 1 71 


TABLE  3-3:  Protection  Effectiveness  Matrix 


PERFORMANCE 

VARIABLES 

WEIGHT 

ARMD 

RATING  ’ 

DIV  AIRMECH 

PROTECTION 

Ch  em i c  al 

1 

<  .6) 

.6  < . 4 )  .4 

Non -Nuc i ear  EMP 

1 

<  .5) 

.5  >,  .  5 )  .5 

Ball i st i c 

2 

<  .7) 

1*4  i  •  3 )  1 6 

SURVIVABILITY 

Vu 1 nerabi 1 i ty 

1 

<  .6) 

.6  <.4>  .4 

Combat  Agility 

3 

<  .3'; 

.9  <  . 7 i  2.1 

TOTAL  PROTECTION  EFFECTIVENESS 

RATING: 

4.0  4.0 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSIS. 

Operational  effect  i  veness  of  an  Ai  rMechan  i  zed  Division  is  demonstrated  by 
comparative  analysis  using  an  effectiveness  matrix  -for  evaluating  categories  a* 
mobility,  -firepower,  and  protection.  In*  numerical  value  assignee  to  v&riaoies 
and  weights  were  assessed  by  the  author,  A  more  exact  ef  -fee  t !  veness  na  ting  can 
be  determined  by  subjectin  the  models  to  a  more  extensive  computer-ass i sted  war 
gaming  simulation  designed  to  retrieve  the  specified  data.  Table  5-4  shows 
that  neither  the  Ai rMechan i zed  Division  nor  an  armored  division  possesses  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  other.  In  ef- feet,  their  effect  i  veness  ratings  are 
equal.  In  conclusion,  the  A i rMechan i zed  Division  and  the  armored  division  are 
designed  -for  specific  operational  purposes,  functions,  and  objectives.  TKe 
responsibility  of  today's  maneuver  commander  is  to  optimize  she  cacao'  1  i  *. '  es 
and  limitations  of  each  organization  bv  emo loving  them  in  sum  a  manner  as  to 
optimize  their  synergistic  effect. 

TABLE  5-4:  Overall  Operational  Effectiveness  Ratine  jArmc  A'^ecV 


MOBILITY 

3.4 

V  i 

'J  i  t.' 

FIREPOWER 

7.6 

? ,  4 

PROTECTION 

d.O 

4 . 0 

TOTAL  EFFECTIVENESS  RATING! 


20 .0 


20.0 


Ail  too  frequently  the  argument  is  used  in  countering  the  suggestion  -for 
fielding  an  aviation  maneuver  division  that  it  is  not  economically  feasible  in 
terms  of  equipment  and  manpower.  Undoubtedly,  many  variables  affect  the  cost 
of  putting  a  US  Army  division  in  the  field.  However,  for  comparative  analysis 
only  those  factors  that  impact  upon  procurement  and  operations  costs  should  be 
considered.  One  other  factor,  mobilization  and  deployment  cost,  can  not  be 
determined  within  the  scope  of  this  study  and  is  therefore  omitted. 


Procurement  Costi 

In  general,  procurement  or  acquisition  cost  is  concerned  with  fielding  of 
major  end  items  of  equipment  and  the  accompanying  Integrated  Logistics  Support 
(1LS).  Additional  costs  are  associated  with  new  equipment  fielding.  However, 
these  are  not  included  in  the  acquisition  computations  in  that  al i  of  the  items 
are  currently  being  procured  by  the  US  Army.  The  focus  of  this  comparison  is 
strictly  on  those  major  end  items  of  equipment  that  significantly  impact  on  the 
differences  between  an  air-mobile  force  and  a  ground-oriented  force.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  division  currently  fielded  in  the  US  Army's  Master  Plan  could 
be  reorganized  under  the  Ai rMechan i zed  concept  without  any  major  additional 
base  operations  costs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  acknowledged  that  any  major  change 
in  the  US  Army's  Materiel  Acquisition  Plan  has  a  significant  impact  on  the 
myriad  of  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  equipment  fielding,  logistical 
support,  and  training.  Figures  3-6  and  Figure  5-7  provide  a  cost  summary  of  an 
armored  division  organized  under  the  J-series  TOE  (Table  of  Organization  and 
Equipment)  and  a  notional  Ai rMecharii zed  Division,  respec t i vel y .  Combat  service 
support  requirements  for  the  conceptual  AirMechan i zed  Division  have  not  been 
determined.  Therefore,  this  element  of  divisional  force  structuring  is  not 
included  in  the  cost  compar i son .C 181 
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MAJOR  END  ITEMS  OF  EQUIPMENT  -  ARMORED  DIVISION 


TYPE  UNIT  1  Ml  1  M2 

1  M3  1 

ITV  1 

KTTCfl 

AH  1 

OH  1 

UH  1 

1  MI  SC  1 

_  TOTAL  COST 

ARMD  BN  <6)  348 

42 

36 

4 

706,707,612 

MECH  BN  <4)  216 

28 

48 

24 

435,260,016 

CBT  AVN  BDE 

AHB  <2) 

42 

26 

6 

360,707,348 

GSAC 

16 

9 

17.766,592 

CSAC 

15 

69,645,000 

CAV  SQDN 

41 

6 

12 

8 

t 

136,603,426 

DIVARTY 

155  SP  BN  <3) 

72 

20,520,000 

DIV  SPT 

REC  VEH  <M88) 

32 

26,768,384 

AVLB 

16 

9,556,224 

CARRIER,  CMD  POST 

125 

23,055,250 

DIVISION  TOTAL 

i  r 

,816,589,852 

FIGURE  5-6:  Acqu  i  s  i  t  i-on  Cost  of  A  Type  Armored  Division,  J-Series  TOE 
<Se»  Appendix  1  'for  an  itemized  cost  summary.) 


MAJOR  END  ITEMS  OF  EQUIPMENT  -  AIRMECHANIZEP  DIVISION 


ATK  CAV  REG 

<3) 

AIR  CAV 

<3> 

36 

54 

6 

319,560,492 

AHB 

<6) 

126 

78 

18 

1 

,082,122,044 

AVN  SPT  GRP 

GSAC 

16 

9 

17,766,592 

CSAB 

32 

30 

321  ,305,776 

TAMB 

6 

27,858,000 

DIV  ARTY 

105T  BN 

(3) 

54 

6,804,864 

HMMWV 

54 

1.749.600 

155T  BN 

24 

4,992,000 

M548 

24 

2,554,200 

LT  ATK  REGT 

LT  ATK  BN 

<  3) 

81 

2,349,000 

DIVISION  TOTAL 

i  1 

,787.062,568 

FIGURE  5-7:  Acquisition  Costs  -for  a  Notional  Ai  rMechan  i  zed  Division 
<See  Appendix  2  for  an  itemized  cost  summary.) 


NOTE:  (a)  Major  End  Item  costs  are  extracted  from  SB  700-20.  dated  1  March  1984 
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A*  illustrated,  the  procurement  cost  o-f  an  Airmechani zed  Division  is  not 
prohibitive,  when  compared  to  that  of  a  J-s*ries  armored  division.  Moreover, 
the  Air-Mechanized  Division  provides  for  six  attack  helicopter  battalions,  three 
light  attack  anti-tank  battalions  and  three  airmobile  infantry  battalions  for  a 
total  of  twelve  maneuver  battalions,  equal  i.n  number  to  that  provided  by  an 
armored  division.  Furthermore,  no  degradation  in  artillery  fire  support  is 
apparent,  as  the  division's  artillery  brigade  is  both  ground  and  air  mobile. 

Operating  costs  consist  of  a  multitude  of  factors  which  include  direct  and 
indirect  costs,  as  well  as  recurring  and  non-recurring  costs.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  only  recurring  costs  will  be  evaluated.  Since  the  AirMechan i zed 
Division  is  conceptual  and  cost  factors  have  not  been  developed,  the  operating 
cost  of  an  air  assault  division  will  be  utilized.  Figure  5-8  provides  a  cost 
comparision  of  operating  costs  for  the  division  increments  of  a  type  armored 
division  and  air  assault  division  using  both  CONUS-based  and  Europe-based  data. 
Base  operating  cost  data  for  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  2nd  Armored  Division, 

9th  Infantry  Division,  and  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  was  provided 
by  Mr.  Mel  O'Quinn,  F0RSC0M  Comptroller's  Office,  for  comparison  and  validation 
of  the  planning  costs  listed  in  Figure  5-8. 

ARMORED  DIVISION  AIR  ASSAULT  DIVISION 


CONUS 

Direct  Cost  *57,085,000 

EUROPE 
*67,541 ,000 

*72 

CONUS 

,206,000 

EUROPE 

*77,019,000 

Indirect  Costs 

Pgm  2  (Base  Ops)  31,523,000 

42,361 ,000 

36 

,167,000 

48,601 ,000 

Pgm  7  (Supply) 

12,062,000 

47,726,000 

13 

,839,000 

54,756,000 

Pgm  7  (Maint) 

34 ,919,000 

34,919 ,000 

15 

,754,000 

15,754,000) 

TOTAL  COST 

*135,589,000 

*192,547,000 

*137 

,966,000 

*196,130,000 

Summary : 


As  one  might  expect,  the  operating  cost  for  an  air  assault  division  is 
greater  than  that  for  an  armored  division,  although  the  difference  is  less  than 
two  percent.  The  greatest  variance  lies  between  the  operating  cost  of  a  CONUS 
division  vis  a  vis  a  European-based  division.  However,  associated  deployment 
costs,  if  determined,  might  offset  the  skewed  appraisal.  The  creation  of  an 
Ai  rliechan  i  zed  Division  should  not  be  delayed  solely  on  the  basis  of  procurement 
and  operating  costs,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  AirMechanized  Division 
can  be  fielded  and  operated  for  a  near  equivalent  cost  to  that  of  an  armored 
division  organized  under  the  J-series  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment. 

CONCLUSION 

The  results  of  the  combat  effectiveness  and  cost  analysis  indicate  that 
the  AirMechanized  Division  is  comparable  in  operational  mobility,  firepower, 
protection,  and  cost  to  a  J-series  armored  division.  Nevertheless,  the  armored 
division  and  the  AirMechanized  Division  have  their  own  place  on  the  modern 
battlefield.  Although  the  AirMechanized  Division  has  fewer  major  end  items  of 
equipment,  it  can  deliver  devastating  firepower  against  an  enemy  force.  While 
the  armored  division  possesses  staying  power,  the  AirMechanized  Division  can 
strike  deep  to  delay,  disrupt,  and  destroy  the  enemy's  vulnerable  second 
echelon  forces,  optimizing  its  speed,  firepower,  and  maneuverab i 1 i ty .  More 
significantly,  the  AirMechanized  Division  possesses  an  advantage  over  the 
armored  division  in  that  it  has  a  capability  to  operate  within  a  two-coros  Army 
sector,  relying  on  its  characteristics  of  speed  and  range.  Unlike  any  other 
force  on  the  field  of  combat,  the  AirMechanized  Division  can  transition  between 
corps  in  a  matter  of  hours  rather  than  days.  The  combat  power  and  mobility  of 
three  Attack  Cavalry  Regiments  and  the  Light  Attack  Br i ade  establishes  the 
AirMechanized  Division  as  a  formidable  opponent  against  any  enemy  formation. 

And  its  versatility  and  flexibility  provide  for  a  venerable  response  to  nearly 
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avary  combat  ntad.  At  an  Army  rasarua,  th*  AirMachaniztd  Division  can  oparata 
-from  baits  wall  to  the  raar  of  a  corps  rear  boundary  and  dacisiuialy  influanca 
tha  battlt  within  minutas.  Moraovar,  indapandant  hal icoptar  oparations  ara  on 
tha  US  Army's  doctrinal  horizon.  Hal i coptars  prov i da  mobi 1 i ty .  soaad.  agility 
and  -firapowar;  offansiua  and  dafansiva  action  bacomas  almost  i nstantanaous. 

Tha  dynamics  of  tha  "AirLand"  battlafiald  damand  quick  assassmants  and  dacisivt 
actions  followad  by  axploitation  of  succass.  Tha  tampo  of  warfara  will  nastan 
to  tha  coalition  of  attrition  and  disruption.  Possibly  only  tha  hal icoptar  may 
ba  capabla  of  rasponding  in  mass  to  tha  ovtrall  raquiramants  of  tha  futura. 
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CHAPTER  6 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


REVIEW  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  Mat  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  optimum  US  Army 
Aviation  organization  for  oparational  war-far*.  It  bagan  at  an  examination  of 
an  alternative  fore*  structure  for  tha  Corps  Aviation  Brigada  and  evolved  into 
a  study  which  assassad  tha  plausibility  of  craating  an  avi at  ion -based  maneuver 
division  subordinate  to  tha  field  army  commander.  To  answer  tha  questions  of 
force  strength  and  employment  level,  it  became  necessary  to  understand  the 
mechanisms  through  which  the  Soviet  "operationally  echeloned"  forces  could  be 
defeatedi  they  were  identified  as  delay,  disrupt,  and  destroy.  The  methodology 
through  which  this  study  was  undertaken  involved  a  series  of  four  analyses*  an 
historical  overview  of  US  Army  Aviation,  a  brief  examination  of  NATO  and  Soviet 
aviation  doctrine  and  organizational  concepts,  the  use  of  a  wargaming  analysis 
to  describe  the  available  options  to  current  aviation  force  structure,  and  the 
performance  of  a  cost-effectiveness  survey. 

First,  in  Chapter  2,  an  historical  overview  of  Army  Aviation  was  conducted 
to  determine  the  system  through  which  change  is  affected  and  what  criteria  have 
been  established  for  developing  aviation  organization  and  doctrine.  The  result 
of  this  survey  indicates  that  US  Army  Aviation  doctrine  has  evolved  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  that  field  organizations  provided  input  to  the  doctrine  writers, 
rather  than  doctrine  directing  "concepts-based  organizational  requirements. "Ill 
The  overview  also  identified  an  absence  of  operational  orientation  for  aviation 
units  since  the  creation  of  General  Hamilton  Howie"*  11th  Air  Assault  Division. 
Apparent  in  the  design  of  the  "Army  of  Excellence"  Corps  Aviation  Brigade  is  a 
tendency  for  aviation  organizational  designers  to  us*  the  corps  as  a  "grab  bag" 


■for  units  ditnid  essential  to  tht  division*!  fore*  structure  but  not  included 


due  to  imposed  manpower  ceilings. £2]  Of  particular  interest  to  this  study  is 
the  parallel  proposal  n*de  by  three  military  operation*!  ists,  Brigadier  Richard 
E.  Sirapkin,  General  Doctor  F.M.  von  Senger  und  Etterlin,  and  Coionel  Wallace  P. 
Franz ,  that  seise  type  of  aviation  operational  maneuver  division  be  created. [31 

In  Chapter  3,  Amy  Aviation  employment  doctrines  and  organizations  on  the 
European  continent  were  examined.  Focusing  on  the  NATO  AUiancti  a  correlation 
was  made  between  defense  po1icyt  military  strategy,  and  aviation  doctrine.  In 
the  majority  of  Western  European  countries,  the  helicopter  is  viewed  solely  as 
a  tactical  transporter  or  tank-killer  with  limited  consideration  for  cross-FLOT 
heliborne  operations  into  the  enemy's  operational  depth.  Concentrating  on  the 
employment  of  single-purpose  aircraft,  the  "continental "  members  of  NATO  tend 
to  organize  aviation  assets  into  specialized  aviation  modules,  forming  units  no 
larger  than  a  brigade,  which  are  usually  committed  in  squadron  (company)  size 
strength.  This  piecemeal  approach  precludes  the  operational  commander  from 
massing  overwhelming  combat  power  at  the  decisive  point  and  time  on  the  battle¬ 
field  and  neutralizes  the  helicopter's  advantages  of  maneuverability,  speed, 
surprise,  and  depth. C 41 

The  Soviets  and  Warsaw  Pact,  on  the  other  hand,  have  capitalized  on  the 
operational  capabilities  of  the  helicopter  and  consider  heliborne  forces  an 
essential  ingredient  in  their  operational  scheme  of  maneuver.  A  significant 
decision  made  by  the  Soviets  is  reflected  in  their  policy  to  employ  helicopter 
battalions  at  the  division  level,  as  well  as  maintain  their  Independent  Assault 
Helicopter  Regiment's  under  Frontal  Aviation  command. 151  This  decision  appears 
to  be  remarkably  similar  to  the  US  decision  to  enhance  the  combat  power  of  the 
Corps  Aviation  Brigade.  However,  a  significant  difference  is  evident  in  Soviet 
helicopter  employment  doctrine  at  the  operational  level  of  warfare,  which  far 
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axcaads  an y  attmpt  mad*  by  tht  Uni  tad  Statas  or  any  othar  NATO  mambar.  Thay 
haua  addrassad  tha  problam  of  battlafiald  anduranca,  although  in  an  alamantary 
nannar,  by  having  tha  assault  halicoptars  carry  additional  bulk  fual  in  thair 
cargo  compartmants ,  axtanding  thair  oparating  radius  by  almost  SO  parcant.16] 
Tha  critical  diffaranca  batwaan  Soviat  and  NATO  haliborna  doctrina  is  in  its 
oriantation.  Most  of  NATO's  armad  forcas  ara  rastrictad  to  fighting  dafansiva 
battlas  with  llttla  oparational  dapth  on  aithar  sida  of  tha  FLQT.  Tha  Soviats, 
in  contrast,  saak  to  prosacuta  tha  daap  and  closa-in  battlas  simul tanaously. 
And,  assault  aviation  is  tha  primary  maans  through  which  thair  oparational 
doctrina  of  "daap  battla*  is  translatad  into  combat  oparat ions. 171 

In  Chaptar  4,  tha  third  analysis  was  parformad,  that  of  datarmining  tha 
oparational  capabilitias  of  an  AirMachanizad  Division  (Fi.gura  4-1),  and  whathar 
this  concaptual  organization  should  ba  amployad  at  tha  corps  or  fiald  army 
laval.  Tha  mathod  usad  to  arriva  at  a  conclusion  was  tha  *wargaming  analysis.* 
It  comparad  tha  oparational  capabilitias  of  thraa  organizational  modals,  using 
an  hypothatical  Cantral  Europaan  Conflict  Scanarlo  in  tha  Cantral  Army  Group 
(CENTAG)  Araa  of  Oparat ions.  Modal  A  raprasantad  a  standard  US  Army  corps 
organlzad  wi th  an  organic  aviation  brigada.  Tha  basic  organizational  structura 
of  this  modal  was  in  accordanca  with  tha  J-sarias  Tabla  of  Organization  and 
Equipmant.  Modal  B  raprasantad  an  otharwisa  standard  US  Army  corps  axcapt  that 
it  had  an  organic  Ai rMachan I zad  Division  in  liau  of  tha  Corps  Aviation  Brigada. 
This  division  has  an  Attack  Cavalry  Brigada,  a  Light  Attack  Brigada  consisting 
of  a  Light  Attack  Anti-Armor  Ragimant  and  an  Air  Assault  Infantry  Ragimant,  a 
Fiald  Artillary  Brigada,  and  a  Support  Aviation  Group.  Modal  C  raprasantad  a 
standard  US  Army  corps  having  an  organic  Corps  Aviation  Brigada,  with  tha 
AirMachanizad  Division  locatad  at  tha  fiald  army  laval  <in  this  casa ,  CENTAG). 
Tha  avaluation  critaria  for  comparativa  analysis  warat 

1)  ba  immadiataly  rasponsiva  to  tha  fiald  army  and  corps  commandarj 


2)  complement  the  field  army  end  corps  commander's  scheme  of  maneuver; 

3)  be  capable  of  simultaneously  conducting  three  dimensional  combat  - 
the  deep  battle)  the  close-in  battle,  and  rear  area  combat  operations  -  without 
detriment  to  committed  divisions; 

4)  be  capable  of  conducting  and  sustaining  independent  cross-FLOT 
combat  operations  for  a  period  of  48-72  hours; 

5)  minimize  battlefield  signature  through  dispersion; 

6)  be  capable  of  massing  combat  power  quickly  at  the  decisive  point  and 
time  across  the  field  army  and  corps  sector; 

7)  be  capable  of  conducting  combat  operations  under  all  environmental 
conditions  (terrain  and  weather)  indigenous  to  the  area  of  operations; 

8)  retain  a  high  degree  of  mobility  for  anti-tank  ground  maneuver 
forces  in  the  absence  of  he 1 i borne  lift  assets. 


AIRMECHANIZED  DIVISION 


FIGURE  6-lt  Organizational  Diagram  for  an  AirMechan ized  Division 


Tht  war gaming  simulation  modal  progressed  through  a  sari  a*  of  dtcision 
cycles  which  wara  dasignad  to  datarmina  tha  optimum  maneuvei*abi 1 i ty  and  fire- 
powar  raquiramants  for  an  oparafional  aviation  organization.  By  analyzing  aach 
organization  at  a  subsaquantly  highar  laval,  tha  AirMachanizad  Division  was 
datarminad  to  possass  all  tha  nacassary  componants  for  an  aviation  oparational 
manauvar  force}  and,  tha  optimum  laval  of  amploymant  was  datarminad  to  ba  at 
tha  fiald  army  laval.  Though  comparabla  in  cost  to  tha  Corps  Aviation  Brigada, 
tha  concaptual  AirMachanizad  Division  was  considarad  not  to  ba  an  appropriata 
altarnativa  to  that  organization,  primarily  bacausa  it  was  not  dasignad  to 
parform  tha  combat  sarvica  support  missions  ralagatad  to  tha  Corps  Aviation 
Brigada.  Instaad,  tha  concaptual  AirMachanizad  Division  was  dasignad  as  an 
oparational  manauvar  forca,  capabla  of  striking  daap  and  sustaining  combat  in 
all  three  dimansions  of  tha  AirLand  battlafiald. 

Chaptar  9  datarminad  tha  oparational  and  cost  affactivanass  of  a  J-series 
armored  division  aquippad  with  tha  Ml  "Abrams*  Main  Battla  Tank  and  tha  M2/3 
"Bradley"  Fighting  Vahicle  and  tha  AirMachanizad  Division.  An  armorad  division 
was  salactad  as  tha  basa  unit  for  analysis  bacausa  it  most  closely  proximates 
tha  firapowar  and  mobility  of  tha  AirMachanizad  Division.  Tha  rasults  of  tha 
thraa  af fact! vanass  analysas  are  shown  balow. 


CRITERIA  mmSL  <DIV)  AIRHECH 


Mobil i ty 

6.4 

8.4 

Firepower 

7.6 

7.4 

Protection 

4.0 

4.0 

TOTAL  EFFECTIVENESS  RATING: 

20.0 

20.0 

Although  naither  organization  has  a  demonstrated  advantage  in  tha  battlefield 
environment,  both  have  tha  capability  to  exploit  a  given  situation  in  which  the 


other  would  be  considerably  less  effective.  With  respect  to  procurement  and 
operating  costs,  the  AirMechanized  Division,  again,  is  comparable  to  a  J-series 
armored  division.  Therefore,  the  results  of  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
should  dispel  any  immediate  supposition  that  an  aviation-oriented  operational 
maneuver  division  is  not  affordable,  either  in  terms  of  mission  performance  or 
acquisition  and  operating  costs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  wargaming  and  cost-effectiveness  analyses  indicate 
that  the  AirMechanized  Division  is  the  optimal  aviation  force  structure  design 
for  employment  at  the  operational  level  of  warfare.  This  study  infers  that  a 
pure  aviation  organization  does  not  possess  the  relative  combat  power  and 
battlefield  endurance  necessary  to  make  it  a  viable  independent  maneuver  force. 
Given  the  requirement  to  conduct  combined  operations  with  a  ground  force,  the 
AirMechanized  Division  optimizes  the  capability  of  aviation  by  incorporating 
light,  air  transportable,  highly  mobile  forces  which  are  designed  to  complement 
the  firepower  and  mobility  of  the  attack  helicopter.  By  operating  in  the  "land 
sky*  environment,  the  AirMechanized  Division  overcomes  the  mobility  inhibitors 
of  terrain  and  battlefield  density.  The  field  commander  can  influence  the  deep 
battle,  confuse  the  enemy,  and  seize  the  initiative  through  the  optimal  use  of 
the  AirMechanized  Division's  speed  and  operating  range. 

The  concept  of  an  AirMechanized  Division  is  feasible  and  needs  to  be 
assimilated  into  the  US/NATO's  total  force  structure.  The  division  provides 
a  separate  maneuver  headquarters  through  which  operations  deep  into  the  enemy's 
follow-on  echelons  can  be  conducted.  By  relying  on  its  speed  to  mass  forces, 
the  AirMechanized  Division  can  be  dispersed  throughout  a  corps'  rear  area  and 
still  be  responsive  to  the  commander's  battlefield  requirements.  The  division 
also  has  the  capability  to  operate  in  nearly  all  environmental  conditions  and 


provide*  an  enhanced  level  of  battlefield  sustainability.  The  AirNechanized 
Division  possesses  the  capability  to  execute  all  three  mechanisms  of  AirLand 
battla  within  its  thraa  dimensions. 

In  terms  of  combat  affact i vanass,  tha  AirMachanizad  Division  shares  a 
comparable  rating  to  that  of  an  armorad  division.  Nevertheless,  it  must  ba 
understood  that  the  attack/assault  helicopter  is  not  a  panacea  for  defeating 
a  sophisticated  enemy  force  which  possesses  an  overwhelming  superiority  in 
battlefield  systems,  firepower,  and  manpower.  No  sinola  system  is  capable  of 
defeating,  or  even  neutralizing,  tha  Warsaw  Pact  threat  in  Central  Europe. 

That  task  requires  the  synergistic  effect  of  combined  arms  employed  at  the 
decisive  time  and  place.  And,  the  AirNechanized  Division  accomplishes  this 
task  by  effectively  coordinating  airpower  and  land-based  firepower.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  helicopter  in  its  limited  battlefield  endurance  is  offset  by 
the  presence  of  the  Light  Attack  Brigade.  •  The  vulnerability  of  the  helicopter 
to  air  defense  systems  is  reduced  by  employing  Target  Acquisition  and  Laser 
Designator  Teams  which  can  direct  missile  engagements  without  causing  the 
aircraft  to  expose  itself.  And  air  transportability  equates  to  responsiveness, 
speed,  and  flexibility  on  the  battlefield. 

The  AirMechanized  Division  is  an  affordable  organization  in  terms  of  both 
procurement  and  operating  costs.  The  cost  effectiveness  analysis  demonstrated 
that  the  AirNechanized  Division  is  as  expensive  to  operate  as  a  type  armored 
division,  whose  procurement  cost  and  combat  effectiveness  it  approximates. 
Equally  important  is  the  cost  of  conducting  combat  operations.  U i th  the 
exception  of  missile/projectile  costs,  the  AirNechanized  Division  and  armored 
division  demonstrate  an  equitable  combat  operating  cost,  based  on  component 
replacement  costs  and  fuel  consumption  data. 


The  AirMechanized  Division  is  best  employed  at  the  -field  army  level. 

First,  this  dictates  that  the  AirMechanized  Division  would  not  be  committed 
piecemeal  into  the  battle  or  have  assets  diverted  to  conduct  mission  support 
operations,  an  inclination  historically  exhibited  if  assigned  to  the  corps. 
Significantly,  as  a  field  army  reserve,  the  AirMechanized  Division  can  be 
dispersed  in  the  rear  area  of  two  corps  and  be  able  to  mass  quickly.  This 
reduces  its  vulnerability  to  interdiction  and  maximizes  its  characteristic  of 
speed.  Third,  the  AirMechanized  Division  can  attack  through  operational  depth 
of  the  opposing  commander/s  formations  by  virtue  of  its  combat  radius,  and,  as 
an  attribute  of  speed,  can  do  it  much  more  quickly  than  a  ground-oriented 
force.  Finally,  the  field  army  possesses  the  logistical  base  necessary  to 
coordinate  support  requirements  for  the  AirMechanized  Division  as  it  conducts 
battle  at  the  operational  level. 

RECPflEWffnQNS 

The  combat  effectiveness  of  the  AirMechanized  Division  should  be  validated 
through  the  use  of  a  computer-assisted  wargaming  simulation.  The  essential 
factors  that  need  to  be  assessed  are  "protection*  and  "battlefield  endurance." 
The  primary  issue  that  needs  to  be  resolved  focuses  on  combat  sustainability  as 
it  relates  to  continuous  combat  power  in  an  objective  area.  The  result  of 
achieving  protection  through  mobility  needs  to  be  more  exactly  determined  with 
regard  to  systems"  vulnerability.  The  computer  simulation  should  also  be  used 
to  examine  variations  of  the  AirMechanized  Division  to  determine  the  optimal 
organizational  structure.  For  example,  where  the  author  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  Combat  Support  Aviation  Battalion  composed  of  two  UH-40  "Black  Hawk" 
companies  and  two  CH-47  "Chinook"  companies,  the  optimum  organization  may  have 
three  of  one  type  company  and  one,  two,  or  three  of  another  type.  Then,  the 
resultant  organization  should  be  subjected  to  another  cost-effectiveness 


analysis  to  dstsrmins  i-f  ths  acquistion  and  opsrating  costs  tall  within  ths 
paramstsrs  tor  ti siding  such  an  organization. 

Ths  AirMschani zsd  Division  concspt  should  bs  fisld-tsstsd  using  ths  9th 
Infantry  Division  as  ths  tsst  bsd.  It  could  bs  dsploysd  to  ths  Fort  Irwin 
National  Training  Csntsr  <NTC>  and  svaluatsd  in  a  f orcs-on-forcs  analysis 
against  ths  *0PF0R*  Rsd  Forcss.  Ths  accumulatsd  computsr-assssssd  battls 
danags  and  loss  data  should  bs  sxaminsd  with  rsgard  to  organizational  capabil- 
itiss  and  limitations,  ths  ovsrall  tsasibility  of  ths  concspt,  and  ths  aviation 
smploymsnt  doctrins.  Ths  uss  of  ths  9th  Infantry  Division  is  suggsstsd  bscauss 
its  currsnt  organization  clossly  proxlmatss  that  of  ths  AirHschanizsd  Division. 

Ths  AirHschanizsd  Division  should  bs  favorably  considsrsd  for  dsvslop- 
msnt  and  smploymsnt  at  ths  fisld  army  Isvsl  in  NATO.  Spscif ically,  ons  unit 
should  bs  smploysd  in  CENTAO,  and  anothsr  possibly  smploysd  in  NORTHAQ.  In 
ordsr  to  rsducs  ths  acquisition/procursmsnt,  training,  and  opsrating  costs,  a 
compos! ts  division  could  bs  formsd  undsr  ths  command  of  joint  hsadquartsrs. 

Each  country  could  provids  sithsr  a  brigads,  rsgimsnt,  or  battalion  to  ths 
organization.  For  sxampls,  in  CENTAO,  ths  llnitsd  Statss  could  provids  ths 
division  bass  and  two  of  ths  Attack  Ca>'alry  Rsgimsnts  and  ths  Wsst  Qsrmans 
could  provids  ths  third  Attack  Cavalry  Rsgimsnt  and  ons  company  sach  of  light 
and  mad i urn  hslicoptsrs  for  ths  composits  Combat  Support  Aviation  Battalion. 

Ths  Usst  Qsrmans  could  also  provids  two  battalions  of  light  infantry  and  two 
Light  Attack  Battalions. 

A  fir  1  rscommsndation  is  that  ths  Combinsd  Arras  Csntsr's  AirLand  Battls 
Study  Group  should  sxarains  ths  concsptual  AirMachanizsd  Division  as  an  instru- 
rasnt  for  ths  opsrational  fisld  conmandsr  to  sxscuts  ths  dssp  battls.  Currsnt 
organizations  undsr  considsrations  do  not  includs  a  US  Array  aviation-bassd 
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organization.  The  proposed  AirMachanizad  division  also  addresses  the  issue  of 
executing  Battle-field  Air  Interdiction  <BA1)  without  the  availability  o-f 
US/NATO  Air  Force  assets. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The  nature  o-f  warfare  is  dramatically  changing.  For  more  than  two 
decades,  Army  Aviation  has  provided  mobility  and  fire  support  to  the  ground 
commander.  The  extension  of  the  battlefield  into  the  aerial  dimension  is  not 
a  profoundly  new  concept,  but  the  role  and  missions  that  Army  Aviation  assumes 
may  be  revolutionized.  As  aer ial “launched  precision  guided  missiles  increase 
the  vulnerability  of  large  armored  formations,  helicopters  are  filling  the  void 
created  by  the  operational  requirements  of  the  US  Air  Force  to  devote  a  large 
share  of  its  combat  resources  to  the  counter-air  campaign.  The  definition  of 
the  "combat  zone"  is  expanding  to  include  the  division's  entire  zone  or  sector 
as  aircraft  eliminate  the  restrictions  of  terrain.  What  before  was  considered 
as  hindering  terrain  now  requires  only  minutes  to  negotiate.  The  army  that  can 
exploit  the  capabilities  of  the  aviation  dimension  of  the  combined  arms  team 
has  a  decided  advantage.  Furthermore,  aerial  hellborne  combat  is  a  facet  that 
now  confronts  the  battlefield  commander  as  a  result  of  the  proliferation  of 
aviation  assets.  The  US  Army  must  be  prepared  to  meet  this  challenge  with  new 
doctrine,  organizations,  and  tactics. 

The  proliferation  of  aircraft  over  the  battlefield  establishes  the 
requirement  for  a  more  intensified  airspace  management  program.  The  term, 
"joint-use,"  becomes  even  more  of  a  reality  as  mul t i -echeloned  commands 
inundate  the  airspace  over  the  battlefield  with  mortar  artillery  rounds, 
rockets,  missiles,  and  aircraft.  U i thin  a  single  corps  sector,  more  than  300 
combat  aircraft  could  be  airborne  simultaneously,  excluding  US  Air  Force  close 
air  support  assets.  The  conduct  of  airnobile  operations  could  Increase  this 
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number  by  w#1 1  over  100  assault  support  Aircraft.  And  to  conduct  cross-FLOT 
operations,  airspace  corridors  oust  bs  affscttd  for  ingress  and  sgrtss  of 
combat  and  combat  support  helicopters.  Haw  mat hod*  and  techniques  of  airspace 
management  need  to  be  conducted  in  the  immediate  future. 

Finally,  the  issue  of  strategic  mobility  requires  redefinition  as 
helicopters  are  being  equipped  with  auxiliary  fuel  tanks  that  allow  them  to 
deploy  non-stop  for  distances  in  excess  of  1000  nautical  miles.  This  means 
that  many  of  the  organic  aircraft  of  an  AirMechanized  Division  would  not 
require  US  Air  Force  or  Navy  strategic  mobility  assets.  And,  fewer  strategic 
lift  assets  would  be  required  to  transport  the  light,  mobile  ground  combat 
vehicles  and  combat  infantry  soldiers  of  the  Light  Attack  Brigade.  Also,  the 
number  of  strategic  heavy-lift  assets  would  be -minimized,  which  broadens  the 
number  of  possible  embarkation  and  debarkation  aerial  and  sea  ports.  The 
overall  result  is  that  combat  power  can  be  deployed  into  a  theater  of 
operations  quicker  and  employed  more  rapidly. 

StflttBf 

Winning  on  the  AirLand  battlefield  means  defeating  the  enemy's  operational 
plan.  To  achieve  victory,  one  must  synchronize  the  elements  of  firepower  and 
maneuver  into  an  harmonious,  devastating,  offensive  stroke.  Delay,  Disrupt  and 
Destroy  are  the  three  mechanisms  the  combined  arms  commander  seeks  to  employ  to 
influence  the  battle  or  campaign  decisively.  Their  collective  effort  is  used 
to  defeat  the  Soviet  Army's  operational  employment  doctrine  of  *eche1onment.” 
The  cornerstone  for  each  of  these  mechanisms  is  firepower  and  mobility.  The 
terrain-oriented  combat  vehicle  has  almost  achieved  its  upper  limit,  with 
respect  to  mobility.  Therefore,  the  battlefield  commander  must  look  elsewhere 
to  locate  the  arm  of  decision  through  which  to  execute  his  operational  scheme 
of  maneuver.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  general  concepts  advanced  by  General 


Doctor  F.H.  von  Sangar  und  Ettarlin,  Brigadiar  <ratirad>  Richard  E.  Simpkin, 
and  Colontl  Wally  Franz  hava  damonstratad  thati  1)  tha  AirMachani zad  Di vision 
is  a  faasibla  nodal  for  futrua  combat  organizations!  2)  tha  optimal  amploymant 
of  this  AirMachanizad  Divison  in  Europa  would  ba  at  tha  fiald  army  laval;  and, 
3)  a  comparativa  analysis  of  tha  AirMachanizad  Division  with  an  armorad  divison 
shows  that  thair  ovarii  1  cost-affacti vanass  ratings  ara  aqual .  According  to 
Ganaral  William  R.  Richardson,  Commanding  Ganaral ,  Unitad  Statas  Army  Training 
and  Doctrina  Command,  *.  .  .  Army  Aviation  ambodias  mora  of  tha  principlas  of 
Airl.and  Battla  than  any  of  tha  othar  Combat  Arms.*  C 81 
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APPENDIX  1 


ITEMIZED  COST  SUMMARY  -  ARMORED  DIVISION 


TYPE,  UNIT  I  EQUIPMENT  I  NO/BN  I  X  BNS  I  TOTAL  j  UNIT  COST  I  TOTAL  COST  I 


ARMD  BN 

Ml  MBT 

98 

4 

348 

* 

1,817,000 

4 

432,314,000 

M3  CFV 

7 

4 

42 

1,409,972 

47,418,824 

Ml 29  Carr 

4 

4 

34 

188,133 

4,772,788 

r 

704,707,412 

MECH  BN 

M2  IFV 

94 

4 

214 

S 

1,409,972 

♦ 

347,793,992 

M3  CFV 

7 

4 

28 

1,409,972 

47,418,824 

Ml  29  Carr 

4 

4 

24 

188,133 

4,919,192 

I  TV 

12 

4 

48 

320,291 

19,372,048 

r 

439,240,014 

C8T  AVN  BDE 

AHB 

AH-44 

21 

2 

42 

1 

7,800,000 

4 

327,400,000 

OH-98 

13 

2 

24 

201,898 

9,249,348 

UH-40 

3 

2 

4 

4,443,000 

27,898,000 

r 

340,707,348 

BSAC 

OH-98 

14 

1 

14 

« 

201,898 

4 

3,230,348 

UH-1H 

4 

1 

4 

922,704 

9,934,224 

EH-40 

3 

1 

3 

3,000,000 

* 

9,000,000 

r 

17,744,992 

CSAC 

UH-40 

19 

1 

19 

* 

4,443,000 

4 

49,449,000 

CAV  SOON 

M3  CFV 

41 

1 

41 

* 

1 ,409,972 

4 

44,008,892 

M129  Carr 

6 

1 

4 

188,133 

1,128,798 

AH-44 

8 

1 

8 

7,800,000 

42,400,000 

OH-98 

12 

1 

12 

201,898 

2,422,774 

UH-40 

1 

1 

1 

4,443,000 

4,443,000 

r 

134,403,424 

D1V  ARTY 

M109  199  SP 

24 

3 

72 

♦ 

289,000 

4 

20,920,000 

D1V  TRPS 

M88  VTR 

32 

t 

834,912 

4 

24,748,384 

AVLB 

14 

997,244 

9,994,224 

M97?  Carr  Cmd 

129 

184,442 

23,095,290 

r 

59,379,898 

DIVISION  TOTAL 

4 

i. 

814,589,892 

APPENDIX  2 


ITEMIZED  COST  SUNDRY  -  AIRMECWWIZED  DIVISION 

TYPE  UNIT  I  EQUIPMENT  I  NO/BN  I  X  BNS  i  TOTAL  I  UNIT  COST  I  TOTAL  COST 
ATK  CAV  BDE 


ATK  HEL 

BN 

AH-44 

21 

4 

124 

* 

7,800,000  4  982,800,000 

OH-58 

13 

4 

78 

201,898  15,748,044 

UH-40 

3 

4 

18 

4,443,000  83,574,000 

4  1,082,122,044 

AIR  CAV 

SQ 

AH-44 

12 

3 

34 

♦ 

7,800,000  *  280,800,000 

OH-58 

18 

3 

54 

201,898  10,902,492 

UH-40 

2 

3 

4 

4,443,000  27,858,000 

♦  319,540,492 

AVN  SPT  1 

BP 

6SAC 

0H-S8 

14 

1 

14 

4 

201,898  4  3,230,348 

UH-1H 

4 

1 

4 

922,704  5,534,224 

EH-40 

3 

1 

3 

3,000,000  9,000,000 

♦  17,744,592 

CSAB 

UH-40 

30 

1 

30 

4 

4,443,000  4  139,290,000 

CH-47 

32 

1 

32 

5,487,993  182,015,774 

♦  321 ,305,774 


TAMB 

UH-40 

4 

1 

4 

4  4,443,000 

27,858,000 

DIV  ARTY 

HOW  BN 

M102  105wn 

18 

3 

54 

4  124,014 

4  4,804,844 

HMMWV 

18 

3 

54 

32,400 

1 ,749,400 

HOW  BN 

M198  155mm 

24 

1 

24 

4  208,000 

4,992,000 

M548 

24 

1 

24 

104,425 

2,554,200 

4  14,100 ,444 


LT  ATK  BDE 

LT  ATK  REGT  Wt4WV 

27 

3 

81  4 

29,000  4  2,349,000 

DIVISION  TOTAL 


♦  1,787,042,548 
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